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THE COVER montage was drawn for 
the 1897 HI-O-HI by Herbert Fairchild 
Steven, who attended the Oberlin Acad- 
emy from 1892 to 1895 and studied art 
at the College in 1898-99. Steven went 
on to study architecture at Columbia 
University and practiced architecture in 
Chicago thereafter. Little is known of 
his later career. His montage depicts 
the exciting new Victorian and Roman- 
esque styles which dominated the Col- 
lege building program of the 1880's. 
The slogan hovering overhead was no 
idle boast at the end of the nineteenth 
century, when many Oberlinians be- 
lieved their college was about to join 
the ranks of America’s universities. 
William Gay Ballantine, Oberlin’s pres- 
ident from 1891 to 1896, proudly an- 
nounced at the dedication of Baldwin 
Cottage in June 1886: 


“Oberlin College has reached now a 
new era. The pioneer stage has passed. 
The true university life has begun. We 
see no longer slab-halls, or stumps and 
potato rows in the campus . . . Massive 
and commodious edifices of freestone 
will look out across green shaven lawns, 
and graceful towers will rise above the 
elms. With the buildings already 
erected, or at once to be erected, Ober- 
lin will take her place unchallenged 
among university towns famous for 
scholastic charms.” 

(Oberlin Weekly News, June 24, 1886) 


The accompanying key identifies the 
various buildings, four of which have 
disappeared. 
. Tower of the College Chapel (1883- 
1903) 
. Tower of Council Hall (1874-1930) 
. Tower of Talcott Hall (1887- ) 
. Entry of Spear Library (1885-1927) 
. Tower and entry of Baldwin Cottage 
(1886- ) 
- Tower of Warner Hall (1884-1964) 
- Tower and Entry of Peters Hall 
(1885- ) 
Geoffrey Blodgett 
Professor of History 
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OBERLIN 
HISTORY 


By Geoffrey Blodgett, '53 
Professor of History 


Mr. Blodgett gave this essay as an after- 
dinner talk at Baldwin Cottage last No- 
vember. He describes it as an effort 
to say something “relevant” without 
actually admitting it. 


ference between history and science. 

The main difference is that histori- 
ans deal with phenomena of which they 
themselves are a part—the behavior of 
human beings. They find it harder there- 
fore to achieve even an illusion of 
objectivity and detachment from their 
subject. Values, loyalties, memories and 
traditions are always getting in the way. 
And if the historian takes a particularly 
tough-minded attitude toward the values 
and traditions of his own people or tries 
to clear them away to get at the hard 
underlying reality of things, he runs the 
risk of being called a debunker, a cynic, 
a killer of the dream. This is all the 
more true of local historians who take 
on the special past of the college com- 
munity of which they are a part. One 
finds plenty of local traditions to dis- 
turb, lots of old rocks to lift and look 
underneath. 

There are two tempting ways to go 
about it. Each way has certain intellec- 
tual advantages and psychological satis- 
factions. Each organizes the stuff of the 
past so as to make it relevant to the 
present. And for people who are trying 
to prove something about the present 


Hicsence’ worry a lot about the dif- 


Photo at left shows the Wellington 
Rescuers in front of the Cuyahoga 
County Jail in the spring of 1859. 
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Oberlin, both have a functional conveni- 
ence, depending on what one is trying to 
prove. One way is what I call the 
“onward and upward” approach. This 
approach defines the whole past of a 
college community as a long uphill pro- 
gressive preparation for the present and 
the future. It sees the past as a record 
of successive problems which people had 
to solve to get closer to the present. 
Scattered along the way are a series of 
mistakes and unsolved problems which 
people couldn’t cope with because they 
weren't quite as enlightened as we are 
now. Here and there one discovers a 
happy precedent (a foothill on the 
slope) when people seemed almost as 
enlightened as we are. In the case of 
Oberlin, this use of the past is especially 
appealing for those who want to prove 
their point about the local record on in 
loco parentis, or the longstanding pro- 
hibition on hard liquor, or local behavior 
in the field of institutional racism. For 
people who want to make things better 
than they have been, the past is mainly 
interesting as a record to be transcended: 
onward and upward. 

The rival tactic is to conjure up a 
Golden Age. The trick here is to dis- 
cover some point in the local past when 
things were better than they ever were 
before or since—when the quality of 
life was fine; when problems were met 
and solved the way they always ought 
to be but never are any more; when 
respect among all members of the com- 
munity was mutual and even; when 
arrogance and deceit and evasion and 
other human frailties were absent from 
the scene. The Golden Age usually oc- 
curred quite some time ago, and it is 


usually beyond recapture. Nostalgia. I 
suppose we all have some private version 
of the Golden Age to dwell on. For 
student radicals it might be as recent as 
the Spring of 1970 when for a fleeting 
moment education at Oberlin achieved 
almost total relevance with the Libera- 
tion School. For alumni of my vintage 
(the Silent Fifties) it might be the time 
before students started growing hair, 
knocking the system, and treating sex as 
if it were legal; for the older town folk 
who lunch at the Inn it might be the 
days when co-eds wore shoes and the 
president of the college looked like 
Woodrow Wilson. 

To people like myself who are ex- 
pected to keep track of the longer past 
of the college, as custodians of the local 
memory, the temptation is always strong 
to go back to the first 30 years of Ober- 
lin’s existence for a Golden Age. The 
advantages of this tactic are obvious. 
For one thing, those were the years 
when the twig was bent, when decisions 
were made which fixed the purpose and 
the image of the college for a century to 
come. For another, they were authen- 
tically exciting times—-when Father 
Shipherd dreamed his dreams, and 
Charles Finney preached to packed 
crowds in First Church, and abolition 
was the cause, and to be in Oberlin was 
to be in the thick of great efforts to 
improve the human condition. More- 
over we have a magnificent record of 


those years in Robert Fletcher’s History 
of Oberlin College From Its Foundation 
Through The Civil War. Fletcher spent 
the better part of 20 years writing about 
the early Oberlin, and the result is by 
common consent one of the finest col- 
lege histories anyone has ever written 
about any college (See FLETCHER RE- 
PRINTED, Page 31). It is a masterpiece. 
Among his many other virtues, Fletcher 
was a splendid story-teller. 

In saying something about those years 
myself, I’ll be relying in part on Fletcher, 
but for the most part I’ve tapped other 
sources. While seeking my own perspec- 
tive, I want to try to avoid the fallacies 
of both the Onward-and-Upward ap- 
proach and the Golden Age approach. 
In the process I hope to cast some fresh 
light on some old myths. I am not out 
to destroy the myths. I think that local 
legend is a valuable part of local his- 
tory. Often the myths and legends are 
more “real,” more important, than the 
straight factual record of what actually 
happened. What people remember and 
believe about the past is often more cru- 
cial to their behavior than the past they 
don’t remember. I define “myth” not as 
something intrinsically false, but rather 
as that which people believe about the 
past whether it is true or not. 

When you find out the myth is not 
true, it can sometimes seem a little cruel 
to expose the facts. For instance I have 
recently been working on a social his- 
tory of Oberlin architecture. This has 
involved tracing the exact history of the 
construction and use of certain old 
houses in which famous people once 
lived or where important events once 
took place. Now among the more cele- 
brated events in the local legend are the 
tales of the underground railroad and 
Oberlin’s exploits in helping fugitive 
slaves to freedom. And scattered all 
over this town are old houses and barns 
which according to the local legend were 
used to hide fugitives from the prying 
eyes of federal authorities. Secret stair- 
cases, false walls and hidden tunnels are 
in remarkable abundance. They are real 
in the sense that people believe in them 
and the belief is valuable. Set back from 
S. Professor St. behind the Conservatory 
parking lot is an old brick house with 
a wooden cupola. It once belonged to 
Prof. James Monroe, a leader among 
Oberlin antislavery men in the 1850's. 


I have been told by people in a position 
to know that the narrow winding stair- 
case up into the cupola was used by 
Monroe and his friends to hide escaping 
slaves en route to Canada. The trouble 
is, the Monroe house was not built until 
the fall of 1866, a year and a half after 
the Civil War ended. It was built for 
someone else, and Monroe didn’t buy it 
until 1870. Which is more important, 
the legend or the facts? There are other 
examples of this sort of thing. During 
the 1971 Winter Term when I was run- 
ning a group project on Oberlin archi- 
tecture, I thought of offering a prize for 
the most recent house in town which 
harbored fugitive slaves before the Civil 
War. So far the prize goes to Johnson 
House down by Plum Creek, which was 
built in 1885. 

The question, “Which is more im- 
portant, the legend or the facts?” can 
also be asked when the facts support the 
legend. Take what is perhaps the central 
myth of the Oberlin abolitionist tradition 
—the Wellington Rescue of 1858. The 
important facts about the rescue of the 
fugitive John Price from federal mar- 
shals and the trial of the rescuers which 
followed are well known and beyond 
dispute. The Wellington Rescue took 
place. What is interesting is the way it 
has been taking place ever since. The 
rescue was not only historically impor- 
tant in the 1850’s—it helped the humor- 
ist Petroleum V. Nasby, in considering 


Students surrounding Navy recruiter’s 
car stand fast against water from 
fire hose in November 1967. 


the reasons why the Civil War broke out, 
to decide that “Oberlin wuz the prime 
cause uv all the trouble”’—but it ac- 
quired enormous psychological value to 
later generations. The Wellington Res- 
cue took on a glow of local legend as 
important in fixing Oberlin’s peculiar 
style and self-imagry as Lexington and 
Concord were for New England’s min- 
uteman tradition; as the Chicago Pull- 
man Strike of 1894 and the jailing of 
Eugene Debs were for the mythology of 
American socialism; as the refusal of 
Montgomery, Alabama’s, Mrs. Rosa 
Parks to give up her seat on a crowded 
bus was to the mystique of the civil 
rights movement in the late 1950’s; and 
for that matter, as Gov. Wallace’s stand 
in the schoolhouse door a few years later 
was to inspiring grass roots resistance to 
federal integration. 

Anyone who lived in Oberlin through 
the 1960’s is familiar with the uses to 
which the Wellington Rescue was put 
in justifying local resistance to federal 
authority in connection with the antiwar 
movement, especially during such epi- 
sodes as the capture of the Navy recruit- 
er on N. Main St. in October 1967. In 
many ways it was the Wellington Rescue 
all over again, and no one was more 
alert to the analogy than the student 
resistance leaders who planned the cap- 
ture. Meanwhile over the same years 
the Wellington Rescue was repeatedly 
invoked by local civil rights leaders as a 
precedent for coming to the aid of 
American blacks. In fact the Rescue 


was invoked so frequently that Oberlin 
blacks began to get a little tired of the 
myth—tired of white Oberlin constantly 
coming to their rescue. Right now the 
Wellington Rescue seems to be out of 


style with both black and white students. 
A few weeks ago I suggested to a dis- 
enchanted radical white history major, 
who incidentally had never heard of the 
Rescue, that she read Fletcher’s chapter 
on it, and she came back a couple of 
days later and asked why those silly peo- 
ple thought they could accomplish any- 
thing by running all the way to Welling- 
ton—why did they think it was such a 
big thing? The myth is momentarily in 
eclipse, but I think it will survive. 

The main long-term significance of 
the Rescue—the reason why the myth 
has vibrated as long as it has—is that it 
reinforced Oberlin’s sense of separation 
from the world of orthodoxy, from of- 
ficak outside authority, from the ac- 
cepted norms of conventional society, 
from the arrangements of the establish- 
ment. This has been a central theme in 
Oberlin’s history from the very begin- 
ning to the present. Oberlin has been 
not merely different (every place is dif- 
ferent); it has been separate. In part 
this rests on the simple physical fact 
that Oberlin, Ohio, has always been a 
village—eight miles from everywhere; 
eight miles from conventional society, 
eight miles from sin. But of course it is 
more than that. There are lots of vil- 
lages, and many of them have colleges. 
Oberlin’s sense of separation is histor- 
ically important because, paradoxically, 
it connects the college with one of the 
most vital impulses in all American his- 
tory. The founding of the Oberlin col- 
ony in 1833 marked a recurring urge 
among the settlers of the American con- 
tinent. From the outset of settlement in 
the 17th century, groups of inspired men 
and women had repeatedly tried to 
achieve their special group aims by mov- 
ing off away from the crowd. The 
empty continent and its receding frontier 
were a standing invitation to the dissat- 
isfied, and salvation by separation be- 
came a tested tactic for those who 
wanted to make a better world. The first 
Oberlinians had something important in 
common with the English Puritans and 
and Pilgrim Separatists who settled Mas- 
sachuetts Bay back in the 1620’s. Their 
effort to launch an errand into the wil- 
derness of the New World, to provide 
their fellow Englishmen with a model of 
a pure society, was only the first in a 
myriad of experiments by later Ameri- 
cans in what might be called pilot plant 
reform, or reform by separate example. 
By the same token, the Puritan decision 
to found Harvard: College in order to 
generate a supply of ministers and teach- 
ers to advance the faith would provide 
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a corollary model for later projects in 
missionary education. 

Over the next two centuries the drift 
of population westward out of New 
England and across upstate New York 
into the Middle West was repeatedly 
punctuated by the efforts of small bands 
of dreamers and dissenters to found 
small detached colonies off by them- 
selves where they might work out their 
special version of the good life free from 
the compromises of more conventional 
settlements. The early decades of the 
19th century witnessed a vivid outburst 
of such projects. Little Utopias sprang 
up all over the map—socialist com- 
munes like New Harmony, Ind.; reli- 
gious communes like Zoar, Ohio; mil- 
lenial perfectionist communes like John 
Humphrey Noyes’ Oneida Community 
in upstate New York; transcendentalist 
communities like Brook Farm and Fruit- 
lands in Massachusetts. The founding 
of the Mormon Church of the Latter- 
Day Saints was part of this general en- 
thusiasm. And so was the founding of 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Despite important differences among 
them, all these new communities shared 
a common belief of the day in human 
perfectibility—the notion that a decisive 
improvement in the human condition 
must occur if only the conventional 
standing relationships among men and 
women and children were changed in 
certain specific ways. It might be com- 
munal ownership of property; it might 
be a change in the sex relation between 
husbands and wives; it might lie in the 
education of the young. Each commu- 
nity tried to discover the right way. 
Somehow the latch-key to perfection 
could be lifted. 

Those were heady days—an exciting 
time for radicals and heretics and off- 
beat reformers to be alive. Of course 
there were those who watched the show 
with a certain skepticism, unconvinced 
that man was capable of perfection or 
that the millenium was at hand. The 
following quotation from one such side- 
line observer not only samples the flavor 
of those days, but also may remind us of 


When George W. Phinney graduated 
in 1861, beards had ceased to be a 
self-conscious statement of radical 

rebellion. He graduated from the 
Seminary in 1864 and became 
a physician in 1876. 


comparable attitudes today toward the 
counter-culture and the imminent green- 
ing of America: 


“Foolish enough were some of the ama- 
teur philosophers who now began to 
paddle about infinity in their cock-boats, 
and cast out their plummets to sound the 
bottom of things. Earnest triflers they 
were on subjects too vast for them: athe- 
ists on the edge of showing off their bra- 
vado, talkers but not doers; social chat- 
terers, each critical of his fellows, and all 
inclined to patronize the incomprehensi- 
ble, as a visitor pats the chained house- 
dog... A few bold thinkers were tied up 
into the same bundle with shallow imi- 
tators, cranks, odd sticks and originals, 
having one crazy notion or another. 
Against organized society these asserted 
individualism; each demanded a pedestal 
of his own to stand upon. Here were 
men, unable to make.a living, who 
preached that taxation was a grievance, 
spinsters inveterate who glowed with the 
wrongs that women endured in wedlock, 
sentimental friends of humanity who at 
home were the hardest of all persons to 
live with. The cracked bell, that listened 
to its own tongue, was not the unfit sym- 
bol of such a reformer. He affected 
some striking conceit; he lived in the 
woods to escape society: he wore green 
spectacles, or a white hat, or strange 
garments, or long hair, or a beard un- 
trimmed for conscience sake, or he 
would part his hair in the middle so as 
to resemble the humanized Saviour.” 


I might add parenthetically that as far 
as I can tell the history of the beard in 
America closely follows the life cycle of 
19th-century reform enthusiasm. Beards 
came into style at just about the time of 
Oberlin’s founding. They were a highly 
self-conscious statement of radical re- 
bellion among those who grew them and 
especially among young abolitionists. 


1. James Schouler, History of the United 
IV, Washington, 


States of America, Vol. 
D.C.: 1889, p. 313. 
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Jesus was the model; and as expected, 
they caused raised eyebrows and expres- 
sions of distaste from bankers and mer- 
chants and other proper folks. Twenty 
years later beards were respectable 
enough that President-elect Lincoln 
grew one as part of his preparations for 
coming east to live in the White House. 
And 20 years after that no banker or 
merchant would be seen in public with- 
out a proper beard. At about this point, 
in the early 1880’s, among bolder and 
more experimental young men, shaving 
began to be the thing to do. 

But to return to early Oberlin. The 
college was very much a part of the 
Utopian perfectionist enthusiasm which 
swept the country in the 1830’s. 
Oberlin’s co-founder, John Jay Ship- 
herd, came close to being a Christian 
communist, and as he traveled about the 
country signing up recruits for the Ober- 
lin colony, he carried with him a copy 
of the Oberlin covenant, which each 
colonist was required to sign. The Ober- 
lin covenant is a fascinating document. 
It has strong communal overtones, 
though in the end private property is 
allowed. It is very keen on plain, 
straight living—no smoking, no chew- 
ing, no coffee or tea; jewelry and tight 
dresses are explicitly renounced, as are 
fancy houses, furniture and carriages. 
But the main thrust of the covenant is 
clearly toward missionary education to 
save a perishing world. It is primarily 
in the realm of educational innovation 
that the Oberlin colony tried to find the 
latch-key to perfection. 

Let’s look at three of the major inno- 
vations embarked on. How were the 
decisions made? What were some of the 
long-term consequences? 


The first innovation was to make 
manual labor an integral part of the 
learning experience. In the minds of 
the founders this loomed larger than any 
other single innovation. Yet it proved 
to be the least successful, and failed to 
survive more than a few years. “The 
manual labor department is considered 
indispensible to a complete education,” 
read the first annual college report. “It 
meets the wants of man as a compound 
being, and prevents the common and 
amazing waste of money, time, health 
and life.” Thus four hours in the day 
of every student were to be devoted to 
physical labor. In the first years the 
experiment thrived mainly because there 
was so much sheer physical work to do 
—clearing the forest, building the houses 
and college halls, growing and gathering 
food. Students were attracted to the 
scheme because it helped them work 
their way through college. But the sys- 
tem fell apart sooner than anyone antici- 
pated or desired. It proved unworkable 
both in economic and educational terms. 
Student labor was simply too expensive 
and inefficient. It cost more to raise 
crops on the college manual labor farm 
than it did to buy produce from local 
farmers. Furthermore, however beauti- 
ful in theory the idea of integrating 
learning and labor, in practice the two 
did not reinforce each other but rather 
competed to their mutual disadvantage. 
At worst they were incompatible; at best 
irrelevant. As President Fairchild put 
it, looking back on the experiment a few 
years later, the students simply lost in- 
terest: “To discuss first principles be- 
came their pastime. They rested on 
their hoes in the cornfield to look into 
their inner consciousness, and the man- 
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ual labor cause suffered in the interests 
of philosophy.” Little was heard of 
manual labor as an educational reform 
at Oberlin after the early 1840's. 

The second major Oberlin innovation 
was the idea of educating women along 
with men. In light of the fame and con- 
troversy which long swirled around the 
college for being a pioneer in coeduca- 
tion, it is remarkable to discover how 
little discussion or debate was devoted 
to the subject at the outset. While the 
idea is there from the beginning, it did 
not loom large among Oberlin’s original 
priorities. Female education was evi- 
dently more a means to the end of pro- 
ducing as many Christian teachers and 
missionaries as possible, than it was a 
goal in itself. On the. other hand it is 
clear that the founders felt it very im- 
portant to train the minds of those who 
were going to make first impressions on 
small children as mothers and teachers. 
And beyond that they felt that coeduca- 
tion would reduce the follies and frivol- 
ousnesses common to youth. When fe- 
males were placed alongside males as 
fellow students they were less likely to 
be regarded primarily as sex objects. 
As the Oberlin Evangelist put it, “The 
idea that the young lady is a toy or 
plaything is very thoroughly exploded 
by the practical working of intellectual 
competition.” That might be a sen- 
tence out of the latest Review.) 

What is most interesting to me about 
coeducation in 19th-century Oberlin is 
the odd atmosphere of conservatism 
which surrounded the experiment for 
decades. Having embarked in some- 
what ad hoc fashion upon authentically 
radical arrangements for bringing large 
numbers of men and women together 
for educational purposes, college author- 
ities spent the rest of the century trying 
to curb the most feared consequences of 
what they had done. One can find very 
little evidence of feminist militance at 
Oberlin before the Civil War, and when 
it emerged it was slapped down. After 


The Monroe House now is the property 
of the Oberlin Historical Society. 


Cincinnati or “Slab” Hall was built 
for the Lane Rebels in 1835 and 
occupied by them during the 
following year. 
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the war, when the woman suffrage 
movement made swift headway else- 
where around the country, Oberlin was 
strangely passive and even hostile on 
the subject, Lucy Stone, 1847, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Moreover, re- 
cent studies in women’s history have 
shown that when emancipated, college- 
educated women began to be a coherent 
force in American society in the late 
19th century, providing large numbers 
of recruits for suffrage agitation, settle- 
ment house projects, and other reforms, 
they were recruited mainly out of 
women’s colleges—Smith, Holyoke, 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr and the like—rather 
than Oberlin. Oberlin women character- 
istically went into teaching and mission- 
mary work in large numbers, or in even 
larger numbers became the wives of 
teachers, preachers and missionaries. 
Perhaps part of the reason for this is 
that Oberlin women in their formative 
college years learned stern daily lessons 
in how to behave in the presence of men. 
They learned they were expected to be- 
have like ladies. Modesty, deference and 
propriety were the lessons taught. One 
detects a high degree of cautious self- 
consciousness on the subject on all sides, 
and especially among college authori- 
ties in charge of the coeducational ex- 
periment. They were determined to be 
as respectable about it as humanly pos- 
sible in order to call the lie of critics 
and skeptics. When Cornell’s president 
Andrew Dixon White in the early 1870’s 
took a deep breath and got ready to try 
coeducation at Cornell, he wrote to 
Oberlin to find out what precautions 
were necessary, in the way of housing, 
and in the teaching of certain touchy 
subjects like physiology and the heathen 
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classics. Oberlin’s acting president re- 
plied: “In reference to separate lodgings 
and special classroom arrangements for 
young women we should say that both 
are of the gravest importance. Our rule 
and practice has been very strict on this 
point.”” While Oberlin wanted to avoid 
damaging young female minds, it seems 
clear that the main concern was to avoid 
any chance of sexual scandal breaking 
out to damage the college’s reputation. 
And so throughout the first century of 
Oberlin’s existence the college imposed 
on its women a comprehensive and elab- 
orate machinery of sexual segregation 
which encompassed almost every part of 
their lives—the two exceptions being 
their right to sit in classrooms with men 
and eat at the same tables with men— 
the two most visible and closely super- 
vised aspects of the academic routine. 
(As late as the 1890’s even the library 
was used on a segregated basis, with 
separate hours for men and women.) 
And while I can’t prove it, I would spec- 
ulate that this great emphasis on govern- 
ing the special needs of women and or- 
ganizing the social life of the campus 
around those needs is one of the reasons 
why beginning in the 1890’s and contin- 
uing down to the present day, Oberlin 
has had much greater difficulty recruit- 
ing male students than women. The 
problem of male recruitment has largely 
transcended its historical origins, but 
over the past 70 years it has proved to be 
recurrent and durable. 

' The third big decision of the early 
years was to open college doors to blacks 
—a 19th-century open admissions policy 
as daring and radical for its day as any 
modern counterpart—possibly more so. 
The reasons for this decision, and its 


consequences, have been thoroughly 
studied, and await still more study. It’s 
worth a book in itself, and what follows 
will scarcely exhaust the subject. 

The decision on blacks was only one 
part of the biggest and most crucial 
package deal in Oberlin’s history. It was 
made by men who obviously put their 
pants on one leg at a time, and the deal 
deserves scrutiny in that light. In 1835, 
two years after the founding of the col- 
lege, when it was still very hungry for 
students and money, and was without a 
president or many notable teachers, and 
seemed on the brink of collapse, interest- 
ing things began to happen. A rebel- 
lion broke out among the students at 
Lane Seminary, a hotbed of abolition- 
ism in Cincinnati. Their rebellion was a 
protest against efforts by the Lane trust- 
ees to squelch their abolitionist activi- 
ties, and they threatened to leave the 
seminary en masse. The protest was not 
confined to the students. Asa Mahan, a 
prominent and lonely antislavery man 
among the Lane trustees, had loudly dis- 
sented from the trustee action, and Prof. 
John Morgan, another antislavery man, 
had been dismissed from the Lane fac- 
ulty. At this point, Father Shipherd, 
Oberlin’s beleaguered founder, saw a 
chance to save Oberlin by inviting the 
Lane rebels north to enroll at Oberlin 
and fortify the student body; by making 
Asa Mahan the president of Oberlin, 
and making John Morgan an Oberlin 
professor. Mahan and Morgan and the 
rebels were receptive, but where was 
Shipherd going to get the money? He 
went to New York City to appeal for 
help from two wealthy antislavery mer- 
chant-philanthropists, Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan. The Tappan brothers had 


meanwhile befriended the nation’s fore- 
most revival minister, Charles G. Fin- 
ney, who had settled down in New York 
at the end of an exhausting run on the 
revival circuit. The Tappans agreed to 
finance the hiring of Mahan and Mor- 
gan and six other professorships—if 
Finney were also hired to head up the 
theological department at the college in 
which the Lane rebels were expected to 
enroll. Shipherd was delighted. Though 
Finney had no formal theological train- 
ing, he was just the sort of star the col- 
lege needed. And the Tappans even 
agreed to throw in $10,000 to guaran- 
tee Oberlin’s financial stability. But 
there was one catch. Nobody would 
come to Oberlin—not Finney, nor Ma- 
han, nor Morgan nor the Lane rebels, 
nor any money from the Tappans—un- 
less Oberlin agreed to a policy of open 
admissions irrespective of color. Finney 
added the condition that he would not 
come unless the Oberlin trustees agreed 
to turn over the admissions program 
and the entire internal management of 
the college to the faculty. No trustee 
interference. 
personal guarantee that he would get 
three months off each winter for the re- 
vival circuit. Shipherd heartily agreed 
to all this—he admired Finney’s preach- 
ing, and more importantly, he was a 
strong and eloquent believer in black 
admissions. But upon completing a se- 
ries of whirlwind tours to set it all up, 
he was dismayed to discover that the 
people of Oberlin were profoundly un- 
enthusiastic about the whole idea—and 
in particular about the admission of 
blacks. The townspeople were worried 
about what it might do to the village; 
the student body was hotly divided on 
the issue, with a clear majority (55%) 
against black admissions; and the Ober- 
lin trustees at their first meeting on the 
issue, a meeting filled with “rancour and 
malevolence,” voted to table the ques- 
tion for further study. Some idea of the 
feeling on the subject may be gained 
from a letter to Shipherd written by the 
financial agent of the college: 


“Can you bring into one seminary blacks 
and whites, male and female? .. . I do 
not believe it. .. And in trying to do 
this you will lose the other object, nay, 
you lose Oberlin. For as soon as your 
darkies begin to come in any consider- 
able numbers, unless they are completely 
separate, . . . the whites will begin to 
leave; and at length your institute will 
change color! Why not have a black in- 
stitution, ‘dyed in the wool,’ and let 
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Also Finney wanted a 


Oberlin be? Will it not be better to avoid 
collision if possible? The people and the 
scholars at Oberlin would say nothing 
about one or two, or even half a dozen 
blacks as members of Oberlin, but when 
they should become numerous the sub- 
ject assumes a different shape and a new 
importance. In my humble opinion, if 
you do not at least keep the blacks en- 
tirely separate, so as to veto the notion 
of amalgamation, [the college] will be 
blown sky-high, and you will have a 
black establishment . . . I do beseech 
you to look at this busines well, and in 
the fear of God.” 


These sentiments were by no means 
peculiar to Oberlinians. They were per- 
vasive in white America, and I quote 
them mainly to indicate the force of the 
feeling Shipherd was up against in bring- 
ing his grand scheme to fruition. All 
Shipherd had to play against it were his 
ideals, his eloquence, and the high cards 
he had been dealt on his trips to Cin- 
cinnati and New York. He used them 
all. In a long letter to the trustees he 
gave them 20 good reasons to admit 
blacks. He saved the high cards until 
the end. Here is reason #18: “The men 
and money which would make our in- 
stitution most useful cannot be obtained 
if we reject our colored brother. Eight 
professorships and $10,000 are sub- 
scribed, upon condition that Rev. C. G. 
Finney become Professor of Theology in 
our Institute; and he will not [come] un- 
less the youth of color are received. Nor 
will President Mahan nor Professor 
Morgan serve unless this condition is 
complied with; and they all are the men 
we need, irrespective of their antislav- 
ery sentiments.” And here is #20: “I 
have pondered the subject well [and 
have decided] that if the injured brother 
of color, and consequently brothers Fin- 
ney, Mahan and Morgan, with eight 
professorships and $10,000, must be re- 
jected, I must join them.” This was 
plain enough. Shipherd was threatening 
to quit. Faced with the prospect of 
Shipherd’s departure along with every- 
thing else, the trustees met again, and on 
a tie vote, broken by the chairman John 
Keep, they agreed to accept the whole 
package—the blacks, the Lane rebels, 
Mahan, Morgan, Finney, Finney’s in- 
sistence on faculty control of the internal 
affairs of the college, and the Tappan 
brothers’ money. 

The story has been told many times 
and in many ways, depending on which 
part of the package is most important 
to the teller. There are four major writ- 
ten accounts, each of which focuses on a 
different aspect. For James Fairchild, 
the college president writing in 1883, 
the arrival of the Lane Rebels was up- 


permost—they greatly enlarged the size 
of the college. For D. L. Leonard, a 
clergyman writing in 1898, the arrival 
of Finney and the establishment of a 
theological department was critical, and 
his chapter on the subject is entitled ac- 
cordingly. In 1933, a businessman 
named Wilbur Phillips wrote a centen- 
nial history of the Oberlin community, 
and he stressed the financial aspects of 
the bargain, which ensured the college’s 
material survival. And Fletcher’s His- 
tory, published in 1942, is the tale told 
by a scholar, a college professor—his 
chapter is entitled “The Guarantee of 
Academic Freedom.” It has not been 
until recent years that the admission of 
blacks has emerged to dominate the tale. 
Each generation asks different questions 
of the past, and comes up with different 
answers. And the great thing about this 
particular tale is that the answers are all 
there. I would simply add: for a vision- 
ary country preacher, Father Shipherd 
certainly knew how to play his cards. 

One could go on and say something 
about the consequences of black admis- 
sions for Oberlin over the long pull, 
and changes which occurred in local 
race relations among Oberlin students 
after the Civil War. College archivist 
William Bigglestone has told that story 
well in a recent article in the Journal of 
Negro History. One might also talk 
about the process by which Oberlin 
emerged in the 20th century as not 
merely a college with a radical past— 
but as one of the two or three best col- 
leges in the country in terms of aca- 
demic quality. That is also an import- 
ant tale, and a valuable achievement— 
to my mind, since I am a college profes- 
sor, perhaps the most valuable achieve- 
ment of them all. It is, moreover, a tale 
surrounded with myths that badly need 
exploring. But I have gone on long 
enough. Like almost everyone else, I’ve 
been captured by the first 30 years. 
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STRAIGHTENING 
A FOLD 

IN 

THE RECORD 


By William E. Bigglestone, 
Archivist 


mong the “Lane Rebels” who came 

to Oberlin in May and June of 1835 

was former slave James Bradley 
who, despite inadequate preparation, 
had been admitted to the Literary De- 
partment of Lane Seminary in May 
1833. According to James H. Fairchild, 
Bradley was “the first colored student 
who entered the Institution . . . brought 
here by the students from Lane. He 
was not remarkable as a scholar, but 
had excited the interest of those stu- 
dents by the simple pathos with which 
he told his tale of sorrow.” Fairchild 
had come to Oberlin as a student in 
1834 and remained until his death in 
1902. In the interim he was also pro- 
fessor, president and trustee and what 
he said and wrote has been a main 
source of information about early Ober- 
lin, College and town. 

In his “History of Oberlin College,” 
Robert S. Fletcher states that “the first 
colored student at Oberlin was James 
Bradley, one of the Lane Rebels, who 
attended the Sheffield Manual Labor 
Institute (a branch of Oberlin) in 1836.” 
The Sheffield Institute existed to train 
preparatory students who would go to 
Oberlin when they were ready for col- 
lege. It operated from June 1836 until 
August 837. The source cited by Pro- 
fessor Fletcher is a “List of Sheffield 
Students, June 1836” and it does place 
Bradley at a branch of Oberlin, but it 
says nothing about his being the first 
Negro to enter the institution. Fletcher, 
like others before him, had accepted the 
Fairchild identification of Bradley. 

In no contemporary record prior to 
June 1836 have I been able to find 
Bradley’s name. Yet on the same list of 
the Sheffield Institute with Bradley are 
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the names of Gideon Q. and Charles 
Langston of Newark, Va. These two stu- 
dents, this time listed as coming from 
Chillicothe, Ohio, were also included 
among members of the Preparatory De- 
partment in the Catalogue of the Trust- 
ees, Officers, And Students of the Ober- 
lin Collegiate Institute that was printed 
ind 835: 

Three Langston brothers, Gideon 
Quarles, Charles H. and John M., had 
been raised on a plantation in Louisa 
County, Va., the children of white own- 
er Ralph Quarles and of Lucy Langston, 
a slave he had freed in 1806. In Octo- 
ber 1834, after the death of their par- 
ents, they left Virginia for the free state 
of Ohio and went to Chillicothe because 
a half-brother already lived there. Ac- 
cording to John, their father had been 
very interested in the education of his 
sons and it is consistent that the brothers 
went on to school. 

Why, then, this discrepancy between 
the record and President Fairchild’s 
statements? It may be because James 
Bradley, who came to Oberlin in June 
1835, did not enroll as a regular student 
until he went to the Sheffield Institute 
in 1836. The Preparatory Department 
term, already in session when he ar- 
rived, lasted only until the first Wed- 
nesday in July. Bradley thus appeared 
too late to enter until the next term be- 
gan in September 1835 and that was the 
time the Langston brothers enrolled. In 
addition, on Jan. 16, 1836, Oberlin resi- 
dent and College trustee John Keep 
could only have meant the Langstons 
when he wrote that “Among the pres- 
ent students, are two, from Virginia of 
color, & they are as well received & 
treated as others.” 

Other contemporary records of this 
College where learning and labor went 
hand-in-hand also support the Lang- 
stons. In a Day Book kept by the Treas- 
urer of the Institute, Charles Langston 
was charged for a new ax and Gideon 
for a hand ax on Sept. 29, 1835 and 


their names appear in this same Day 
Book at least eight more times before 
that year ends. In a group of manual 
labor records a carpenter’s note of Nov. 
28, 1835, indicates that 25 cents is “Due 
to Gideon Langston for labor for 
O.C.I.” Two bills of board, dated Nov. 
30, 1835, charge both Charles and Gid- 
eon for board and for the washing of 
their clothes during the previous six 
weeks and six days. Other records of 
labor have also been located for the 
Langston brothers, but none for James 
Bradley. 

The name of a celebrity like Bradley 
would not have been overlooked for the 
catalog nor should it be absent from la- 
bor records if he had attended that first 
year. It is probable he received the 
credit because he appeared first and was 
an ex-slave in the company of the Lane 
Rebels. Bradley was heralded whereas 
the Langstons were not. 

Although they never gained the fame 
of their younger brother, John, Gideon 
and Charles Langston were in their own 
way playing parts in important events 
of their time. Of Gideon’s later life lit- 
tle is known. He died at Chillicothe in 
1848 and was buried there. Charles was 
again entered in the Oberlin Prepara- 
tory Department from 1841/42-1843/ 
44. In 1859 he played a major role in 
the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue. Among 
the high points of that incident and its 
aftermath none stands above the elo- 
quent speech Charles Langston made 
before he was sentenced for participat- 
ing in the rescue. Charles, who died in 
Lawrence, Kan., in 1890, was the grand- 
father of poet Langston Hughes. 

It does seem fitting that the Langstons 
should have been the first to take ad- 
vantage of Oberlin’s open door. They 
began a Langston-Oberlin connection 
that lasted over 100 years through the 
graduation of John in 1849, his son 
Arthur in 1877, grandson Carroll in 
1903 and great-grandson Carroll Jr. in 
1938. It is probable that the latter year 
marked the first time that four genera- 
tions of one black family had graduated 
from one American college. The con- 
nection was severed in 1944 when Lt. 
Carroll N. Langston, Jr. died in the serv- 
ice of his country. 


OPENING 
THE 
DOOR 
WIDER 


ince 1835, two years after the Col- 

lege’s founding, much has been writ- 

ten and said about Oberlin’s willing- 
ness to provide full educational oppor- 
tunities to “.. . all qualified students, 
regardless of sex, color or circumstan- 
ces.” This policy has long been a source 
of deep pride among the College’s grad- 
uates, students and defenders, and has 
sustained many hopes during times of 
trouble in Oberlin’s history. 

Yet last Sept. 14, the General Fac- 
ulty found it necessary to approve a 
proposal (voting 191 to 16, with six 
abstentions) to expand minority student 
enrollments and minority faculty and 
staff membership to roughly equal pro- 
portionately minority numbers in the 
national population (about 12 to 15%). 
The proposal stated that “priority shall 
be given to the recruitment of black 
and Spanish-American students with the 
expectation that approximately 100 
black and ten Spanish-American stu- 
dents can be admitted annually begin- 
ning with the 1972-73 academic year.” 

To many alumni and others the Gen- 
eral Faculty’s action must have seemed 
superfluous or even outrageous be- 
cause the college has such an auspicious 
reputation for its willingness to accom- 
modate students from racially and eco- 
nomically diverse backgrounds. Never- 
theless, although reactions to the minor- 
ity recruitment program have been over- 
whelmingly favorable, there seems to be 
some lingering doubt concerning the 
program’s aims and its effects upon the 
institution itself. Fears have been ex- 
pressed that the program will “lower 
the quality” of an Oberlin education, 
that accepting students from disad- 
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vantaged backgrounds (particularly in 
educational terms) is somehow con- 
nected with a decrease in academic 
standards. 

As Geoffrey Blodget, ’53, professor 
of history, alludes in his article on page 
five (MYTH AND REALITY IN OBERLIN 
HISTORY) and as other closer examina- 
tions of factual data concerning Ober- 
lin’s past reveal, some of the most cher- 
ished assumptions about the College’s 
willingness to educate blacks and other 
minority group members have not al- 
ways been rooted in reality. While 
Oberlin has a clearly established “his- 
torical commitment,” there have been 
times during its history when that com- 
mitment was more permitted than en- 
couraged. 

“The Oberlin tradition has always 
been that Negro students would have 
equal privileges with other students,” 
stated Albert J. McQueen, ’53, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology and an- 
thropology, in the June 1968 OAM 
(BLACK STUDENTS AT OBERLIN). ‘“An- 
other principle was stated by President 
Fairchild in his history of Oberlin: ‘No 
adaptation of the course of study to the 
special needs of colored pupils was ever 
made.’ ” 

“Perhaps the chief consequence of 
this approach during the first 50 years 
of Oberlin’s existence,” continued 
McQueen, ‘was that only 60 of the 
1,000 black students who entered Ober- 
lin up to 1883 ‘completed their course of 
study.’ While comparable graduation 
figures for the entire student body have 
not been compiled, it undoubtedly 
would have been considered a catastro- 
phe if only six per cent had graduated.” 

In 1963, at what is generally consid- 
ered the beginning of the Civil Rights 
Movement, 19 blacks were enrolled in 
the College of Arts and Sciences. It 
would have been hard to prove then that 
Oberlin was eager to admit blacks. That 
was the year that former President Carr 
formed the Special Educational Oppor- 
tunities Programs (SEOP) Committee, 
then comprised of faculty members and 
administrators and since adding students 
to its ranks. SEOP, which presented the 
minority recruitment proposal to the 
General Faculty last fall, has been in- 
strumental in developing various minor- 
ity group programs on the campus. In 
the mid and late ’60’s SEOP adminis- 
tered matching grant funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to assist in the 
College’s summer program for junior 
high school boys and girls from minor- 
ity backgrounds. The program included 
tutoring services, field trips, books for 


outside reading, physical education and 
help with college placement. Other 
Rockefeller funds were used to pay ex- 
penses of minority students from low in- 
come backgrounds enrolled in the Col- 
lege. The Educational Services Center, 
established under SEOP guidance, con- 
tinues to function as an advisory and 
diagnostic center to all College depart- 
ments in helping the institution meet the 
needs of minority students. The Center, 
along with its director, Leroy Ervin Jr., 
and Hal D. Payne, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, also serves in an advisory ca- 
pacity to minority students for special 
personal and academic counseling. 

But prior to the SEOP’s formation 
and establishment of the Educational 
Services Center, there were few signs of 
recognition within the College that mi- 
nority students did, in fact, have unique 
needs. 

“Conditions of poverty, ex-slave sta- 
tus in some cases, and limited early edu- 
cation must have caused black students 
to have ‘special needs’ that would have 
to be dealt with,” noted McQueen’s ar- 
ticle, “before an appreciable number 
could have succeeded. The lessons of 
today are precisely that most black stu- 
dents do have special needs within the 
context of an institution like Oberlin, 
and that these needs must be recog- 
nized and institutional adjustments 
made before a genuine educational op- 
portunity is realized.” 

Prior to about 1963, however, such 
“institutional adjustments” were not 
generally made (as reflected in Presi- 
dent Fairchild’s statement). Some more 
classical liberals might have pleaded 
“colorblindedness” as their reason for 
ignoring such unique needs. According 
to Kiyoshi Ikeda, professor of sociology 
and anthropology, SAT (Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test) scores and other admissions 
requirements remained rigidly fixed. 
Because the institution failed in some 
regards to acknowledge differences in 
background and educational needs be- 
tween black and white students, perhaps 
few blacks and other minority students 
were attracted to Oberlin or—once at- 
tracted—admitted. Slowly, following 
1963, the College began to realize that 
traditional admissions requirements, 
when applied to minority group appli- 
cants, underestimated their scholastic 
potential. Additionally, socio-economic 
status (SES—a rank index based on an 
individual’s gross income, amount of 
education, etc.) requirements were low- 
ered despite financial costs to the insti- 
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tution (students from lower SES back- 
grounds tend to require greater amounts 
of financial aid). 

Gradually, throughout the mid and 
late °60’s and the early ’70’s, more black 
and other minority students began ap- 
plying to Oberlin and were accepted for 
study. But still there remained the prob- 
lem of attracting such students to Ober- 
lin in greater numbers, and of recruiting 
them for application and admission. 

Simultaneous to the General Faculty’s 
adoption of last fall’s SEOP proposal, 
the 13-member Congressional Black 
Caucus and Oberlin announced a joint 
program for recruitment of minority 
students. Each black Congressional 
member nominates, using a procedure 
similar to the “West Point Plan,” ten to 
15 disadvantaged students with high 
academic potential from his or her dis- 
trict, with the College pledged to admit 
at least four from each set of nomina- 
tions. To qualify for the Congressional 
Black Caucus/Oberlin Referral Pro- 
gram, as it is officially called, the can- 
didate has to be (1) a U. S. citizen and 
resident of one of the congressional 
districts represented by a member of 
the Black Caucus, (2) be of a minority 
group background which is “substantial- 
ly educationally disadvantaged and ra- 
cially and culturally removed from the 
‘mainstream’ of American society,” (3) 
have received or be expected to receive 
a high school diploma prior to enroll- 
ment at Oberlin, (4) have pursued an 
academic (rather than commercial or 
vocation) high school course, (5) have 
demonstrated “with clear consistency” 
his or her ability to perform well within 
his or her high school graduating class, 
(6) have demonstrated maturity, good 
character and personality, constructive 
leadership and citizenship, independence 
and seriousness of educational purpose, 
and (7) have taken the SAT by March 
of the same year of expected nomina- 
tion. 

Other than the built-in “admissions 
guarantee” made to Congressional 
Black Caucus members, students ac- 
cepted under this program are subject to 
the same rigorous educational standards 
as other entering Oberlin students. The 
Black Caucus/Oberlin Referral Pro- 
gram includes recruitment of Puerto Ri- 
cans, Mexican Americans, native Amer- 
icans, Appalachian whites, Asian Amer- 
icans and other traditionally disadvan- 
taged groups in addition to blacks. They 
are also recruited through efforts by ad- 
missions office staff members, includ- 
ing Al Wellington, ’70, who was par- 
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ticularly responsible for the Referral 
Program’s inception and design. 

William G. Davis, associate provost, 
maintains that students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds—when there is a 
demonstrated degree of high potential 
—are just as likely to “succeed” at Ober- 
lin academically and socially as those 
with higher high school grades and test 
scores. In a paper co-authored by Davis 
and Gordon A. Welty, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, delivered before the American 
College Personnel Association’s 1970 
National Convention in Saint Louis, 
Mo., Davis stated that Oberlin’s minor- 
ity recruitment program is seeking the 
“hip” black student. 

“Few would deny that being black in 
America is a unique experience,” Davis 
stated. “Logically, talent developed un- 
der such conditions will not take on the 
same character as that defined by soci- 
ety at large. If this is true, then new 
criteria for measuring are needed. At 
Oberlin, we accepted this assumption 
and set about the task of developing new 
criteria. As a first approximation of 
talent (as expressed in the language of 
‘black culture’), we asked that a student 
be ‘hip,’ ” he explained. 

“Such skills and experiences as the 
‘hip’ student possesses,” Davis went on, 
“have been developed in the keen com- 
petition over the scarce number of ‘good- 
ies’ available within the black communi- 
ty. While many students coming from 
these communities are often not enthusi- 
astically engaged in ‘school work’ (be- 
fore college), they are highly motivated 
and self-reliant. It is assumed that their 
high drive for self-reliance and mastery 
of their environment will still permit 
them to survive academically (in col- 
lege) in the absence of any significant 
changes in higher education,” he stated. 

“They will take it upon themselves to 
demand educational services when they 
find their needs are not being met by 
existing arrangements. Additionally, it 
is assumed that they would be less in- 
clined to feel the stigma usually attached 
to students needing supplemental and 
supportive assistance,” Davis explained. 

“In effect, it is felt that they bring 
with them a body of rich knowledge, 
skills, and experience which gives them 
a vantage point in the highly competi- 
tive setting of higher education,” he 
concluded. 

In other words, the black student 
from a disadvantaged background has 
developed skills which are just as adap- 
tive (and perhaps more so) to today’s 
educational scene as white students from 
more affluent backgrounds may possess. 


What such disadvantaged students may 
lack in educational pre-college quality, 
they more than make up for in social 
and environmental skills which no 
amount of money could buy or course 
teach once arriving at college. 

These insights are borne out by an 
SEOP study, conducted by Ikeda and 
Robert Rich, ’71, presented to the Gen- 
eral Faculty prior to the adoption of the 
recruitment proposal. The study, or 
“technical report,” was conducted on 
the academic performances of Classes 
1968, 1969, 1970 and 1971. Its conclu- 
sions are profound and substantially re- 
fute any notion suggesting that minority 
students’ presence at Oberlin would de- 
crease the institution’s academic quality. 

Included in the report’s sample group 
from four entering classes were 131 
blacks and 361 white students drawn 
from (1) a random sampling of white 
students, (2) all white Educational Op- 
portunity Grant (EOG) students whose 
family incomes were low enough to re- 
ceive federal aid grants, and (3) all black 
students entering from 1964-67. The 
report recommended that on the basis 
of past academic performance and the 
need to develop educational opportuni- 
ties, applicants from disadvantaged 
backgrounds with lower SAT scores be 
accepted for admission. The. range of 
scores among black students who ma- 
triculated at Oberlin was as wide, ac- 
cording to the report, as that found 
among white EOG students. By na- 
tional norms Oberlin black students rep- 
resented the top 1% of tested talent 
among black students. By regular ad- 
missions standards, the report showed, 
a good portion of Oberlin’s blacks may 
have been in the lower fourth and fifth 
of regularly admitted Oberlin students. 

The report also demonstrated that the 
average socio-economic status of Ober- 
lin black students differed little from 
the white educational opportunity grant 
group. Both groups achieved a mean of 
about 49 compared to the rank index of 
73.5 for the white random group. Also 
detected was a wider dispersion of SES 
(socio-economic status) backgrounds 
among black students than among white 
students in general, including the white 
EOG (educational opportunity grant) 
group (about 7% of the total student 
population). “If socio-economic polari- 
zation of the Oberlin student population 
is a problem,” stated the report, “it is 
acute within the economic mix of the 
white student body.” 

The report showed that there were 
clear differences between black and 

Continued on page 37 
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EDUCATING 
A UNIQUE 


Onservatory recitals, lectures, late- 
Crier dorm raps, the wind in the 
Arb. Oberlin’s experience is funda- 
mentally rooted in a collage of sounds. 


“MINORITY” Otherwise it would be meaningless. 
Or would it? 


An undertaking recently established 
between Oberlin and Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C., is providing still an- 
other challenge to Oberlin’s flexibility. 
The question which stems from the chal- 
lenge is simple: can an Oberlin educa- 
tion be meaningful to those without the 
aural sense? There may be no answers 
for some time to come, but some Ober- 
lin and Gallaudet faculty and students 
are trying their darndest to make sure 
it is positive. 

It all began during Winter Term ’71, 
when two Oberlin students spent the 
month at Gallaudet, the world’s only 
liberal arts college for the deaf. Alice 
Hieatt, °72, and Helen Finch, ’73, 
learned sign language and developed an 
understanding of the non-aural world. 
Their project, under the sponsorship of 
Oberlin Assoc. Prof. of Communication 
W. Dean Wolfe, eventually led to a pro- 
posal for a continuing exchange pro- 
gram of students and extra-curricular 
groups between the schools. Following 
talks with Gallaudet Dean John S. 
Schuchman and visits by Gallaudet staff 
members ot the Oberlin campus, the 
proposal was enthusiastically endorsed 
by both schools. 

Over the years Oberlin has accepted 
a number of blind and otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped students, but only 
one profoundly deaf student has grad- 
uated in at least the past eight years. 
Part of the reluctance to accommodate 
deaf students at schools like Oberlin 
stems from the obviously oral-aural na- 
ture of traditional education. Ways of 
overcoming such barriers was a central 
concern of a Winter Term ’72 on- 
campus workshop on sign language and 
communication problems of the deaf. 
Workshop participants also provided an 
initial core of students familiar with 
deaf problems and communication, 
viewed as a necessary step before two 
Gallaudet students arrived on campus 
for study during the current semester. 


Connie Gowen, ’75, listens carefully for 
“beeps” and “bhloops” during a hearing 
test at the Oberlin clinic. She was one 
of about 15 students in the Winter 
Term workshop who assumed a 
temporary conductive hearing loss 
through the use of special ear plugs. 


Some 30 students, many of them sopho- 
mores and freshmen, participated in the 
project taught by Mrs. Shirley Stein, as- 
sociate professor of audiology and 
speech at Gallaudet. Wolfe and the de- 
partment of communication sponsored 
the project. 

Meeting for about four hours each 
weekday morning, students in the work- 
shop learned the chief means of deaf 
communication: sign language, or man- 
ual communication. Spontaneous 
“signed” discussions and renditions of 
such familiar songs as “Born Free” were 
employed during instruction, and sup- 
portive lectures were offered by persons 
like Rev. Roger Pickering, vicar at All 
Soul’s Church for the Deaf, Philadel- 
phia, and Robert Lankenau, president 
of the National Association for the 
Deaf. Dr. Lawrence C. Meredith, oto- 
laryngologist at the Oberlin Clinic, de- 
livered a talk on the neuroanatomy of 
deafness. A signed family worship serv- 
ice was offered one Sunday by the 
Rev. Mr. Pickering at Christ Episcopal 
Church. An Oberlin resident who is a 
senior at the Ohio School for the Deaf 
discussed problems of deafness with 
project participants, and various audio- 
visual facilities were used to instruct 
students in sign language. Some lived at 
Old Barrows and attended parties where 
sign language was the only accepted 
mode of communication. The dorm had 
a special reading room offering books 
on aspects of deafness and manual com- 
munication. 

Cynthia Lohr, senior from Frostburg, 
Md., and Marie Philip, junior from 
Worcester, Mass., both Gallaudet stu- 
dents, arrived on campus during the sec- 
ond half of January. One of the first 
things they experienced was a Conserva- 
tory concert featuring piano works by 
Chopin (one student helped them with 
the pronunciation of the composer’s 
name by making the signed symbols for 
“show” and ‘“‘pan’”). Both Cynthia and 
Marie are able to communicate orally, 
although manual communication—when 
understood by the receiver—is easier 
for them. They were seated near the 
instrument and performer, providing 
them both with perhaps the first chance 
in their lives to “hear” music. “At first 
I was reluctant to go to the concert,” 
explained Marie, “because I can’t hear. 
But I decided to take a chance and 
wore my not-so-good hearing aid. When 
the pianist began playing I never heard 
so many different sounds at the same 
time. I knew what the sounds were by 
watching where his hands were moving 
on the keyboard.” 


A central feature of the Winter Term 
workshop on deafness was the learning 
of sign language, otherwise known as 
“manual communication.” Here Lynn 
Strauss, ’75, and Judy Webb, ’74, work 
on improving their manual vocabularies. 
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“I was sitting near the keyboard side 
of the piano and very close to the 
pianist. The movement of his hands 
was beautiful,” she said. 

The original Oberlin-Gallaudet ex- 
change proposal noted that “an Oberlin 
semester could serve Gallaudet students 
well, particularly in helping raise levels 
of aspiration and in the development of 
greater self-reliance.” Oberlin students 
interested in communication, particular- 
ly in relation to the deaf, could find 
exciting opportunities from semester- 
length study at Gallaudet. Plans call for 
a semester-by-semester exchange, with 
two students from each school attending 
the other for a semester. The exchange, 
in the words of the original proposal, 
“would offer a rare opportunity for a 
partnership that could be rich in its 
mutual rewards.” 

Mrs. Stein found the workshop’s par- 
ticipants highly motivated in their de- 
sire to learn more about deafness. “I’m 
overwhelmed at the ingenuity, interest 
and the desire on the part of these Ober- 
lin students to take the effort in this 
project. I think this is unusual,” she 
noted. Students discovered, among 
other things, a finer appreciation of 
life’s sounds. “The biggest thing I’ve 
gotten out of this,” said Kathy Ferger, 
"75, “is a real thankfulness that I can 
hear. When I hear annoying sounds 
now, I think ‘at least I can hear!’ ” 

There are other ways, however, that 
the Gallaudet students’ presence at 
Oberlin and learning about deafness has 
aided College students. This nation’s 
300-400 thousand profoundly deaf per- 
sons are rarely thought of as a “minority 
group” in the traditional sense. Like- 
wise, their language vehicle of manual 
communication is rarely conceived of as 
“alternative communication,” in the hip 
phraseology of today’s students. But 
such new approaches to deafness are 
being explored. Also, coincidentally, the 
program comes at a time when Oberlin 
is seeking greater diversification among 
its student members, a cause comfort- 
ably embraced by the notion that the 
unique needs and relatively few num- 
bers of the deaf in our society make 
them as much a minority group as 
blacks or Spanish-Americans. “Of 
course you don’t ordinarily think of 
racial or ethnic groups as you do the 
deaf,” notes Wolfe, “but really they do 
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constitute a minority with which I know 
many people are not familiar.” 

But despite such unique needs, efforts 
have been made to keep the Gallaudet 
students’ experiences at Oberlin as “reg- 
ular” as possible. Both girls room with 
hearing College students, attend stand- 
ard classes, and other than a system 
Whereby classmates take lecture notes 
for them using a carbon copy system, 
they are subject to the same joys and 
jitters as all Oberlin students. Next year 
four Oberlin students will be selected 
for study at Gallaudet, two each semes- 
ter, and likewise four from Gallaudet 
will attend Oberlin. Plans include a 
special residential section for workshop 
participants and deaf exchange students 
at Burton Hall, a speech therapy pro- 
gram and increased extra-curricular con- 
tacts between both schools. During the 
second semester this year Gallaudet’s 
Theatre of the Deaf provided pilot ex- 
tra-curricular contact when they pre- 
sented two on-campus performances of 
Shakespeare’s “Taming of the Shrew,” 
in sign language as well as narration. 
Other groups, including athletic teams, 
may soon help bridge the distance both 
in miles and decibels between Oberlin 
and Gallaudet. 

For now those concerned with the 
exchange program are concentrating on 
learning more about each other’s worlds. 
“We're really going into this thing very 
cautiously,” says Wolfe. “Right now the 
exchange program is a semester-by- 
semester thing, until we learn how well 
we can accommodate deaf students at 
Oberlin, and until we learn how produc- 
tive a Gallaudet semester can be for 
Oberlin students. 

“Maybe in the future we can do a 
great deal more, but for now both Gal- 
laudet and Oberlin are concentrating on 
helping their students to discover new 
horizons,” he explains. 

The spirit of the Oberlin-Gallaudet 
exchange program seems best summed 
up in an anecdote related by Marie’s 
roommate during second semester, 
Kathy Ferger, who for the first time 
in her life is awakening to brightly 
flashing light rather than an audible 
alarm: 

“One night at the beginning of the 
semester Marie and I were talking in 
our room. She mentioned that she had 
to buy 12 books for one course. ‘Will 
[ have a lot of outside reading?’ she 
asked, and she seemed kind of scared. 

“I told her how much outside read- 
ing I thought I’d have during the semes- 
ter and said, ‘Well, I’m scared too!’ ” 

LAG; Bi 
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Marie Philip, far left in top photo, one of two Gallaudet College 

students studying at Oberlin this semester, helps instruct a 

group of Oberlin students in the proper way to sing in sign. Sign language, 
that is. Below, Dr. Lawrence C. Meredith, ’41, otolaryngologist at the 
Oberlin Clinic, examines a student's ear for a proper ear plug fit. The 
plugs were worn by nearly half of the Winter Term workshop participants 
to assume a temporary conductive hearing loss. Most students found 

that the plugs didn’t block out enough sound, however, and had instead to 
imagine what it’s like to be deaf. 


enson Snider, dean for institute re- 

lations at MIT and former chief 

psychiatrist there, has called atten- 
tion to the fact that there are really two 
curricula on any campus. Students have 
One image of their education and faculty 
have another. Students perceive a cur- 
riculum to which they respond but they 
talk about it in explicit terms only with 
other students. On most campuses this 
invisible curriculum is seldom alluded 
to in conversations with faculty mem- 
bers. Faculty spell out noble objectives 
in catalog course descriptions and in 
syllabi, but students quickly learn what 
it takes to satisfy individual professors 
in discussions, papers and tests and they 
respond accordingly. These latter ex- 
pectations represent the “hidden curric- 
ulum,” which in the final analysis guides 
stndents in what they do. 

In my view, there are also two student 
cultures. One is more talked about, 
more superficial and more obvious. To 
some members of society the college 
culture is a group of hippies, drug con- 
sumers and long-haired young people; 
for others it is a group of protestors. 
For some faculty it is a cluster of curi- 
ous people thirsting for the rational life. 
For others it is students seeking self- 
actualization. As in the case of the 
hidden curriculum, the “other culture” 
is less obvious and talked about, but 
more operative. It reflects the attri- 
butes, hopes, concerns and worries stu- 
dents carry to and which emerge in 
college. 

Research at Oberlin and elsewhere 
has revealed these not-so-obvious 
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THE HIDDEN STUDENT CULTURE 


By George H. Langeler, Dean of Students 


thoughts, feelings and beliefs. These 
hidden characteristics have much to do 
with student behavior. For example, a 
study by the American Council on Edu- 
cation of students entering college in 
1969 showed how this year’s Oberlin 
junior class compared as freshmen with 
students entering other four-year col- 
leges. Oberlin students were a bit 
younger and did much better in high 
school. Thirty-three percent earned A’s 
versus the national average of 5.3%; 
33% earned B’s versus 11.7%. Twenty- 
nine percent of the men and 39% of 
the women had A averages. Other 
achievements and comparisons are of 
interest: 


Other 
Four-Year 
Oberlin Colleges 

President of student 

organizations 32% 23% 
State/regional 

speech winners 12% 77% 
Varsity letters 26% 32% 
Edited school 

newspapers 27% 13% 
Had original 

work published 38% 18% 
State/regional 

science winners 5.3% 0.8% 
Scholastic honor 

societies 710% 32% 
National Merit 

recognition 62% 9% 
Upper 10% of 

H.S. class 81% 31% 
Plan for a professional 

or Ph.D. degree 54% 18% 


More entering freshmen planned to go 
into music performance or college 
teaching; less into business or secondary 
and elementary education. Only 1.1% 
of our students came from ten miles 
away or less, while the national average 
was 16%. The number of our freshmen 
from small towns was half the number 
for -other four-year colleges; twice as 
many came from suburbs; and more 


came from large cities. Fifty per cent 
of the fathers had post-graduate de- 
grees in contrast to 11% in other col- 
leges; 24% of the mothers compared to 
3.4% in other colleges. 

The religious backgrounds of those 
reporting also varied from national 
norms: 


Other 

Religious Four-Year 
Background Oberlin Colleges 
Baptist 4% 14% 
Jewish 27% 4% 
Quaker 2.7% .03 % 
Catholic 8.7% 31% 
None 9.6% 2.4% 


There were more students from profes- 
sional backgrounds rather than skilled 
or semi-skilled. Annual incomes of fam- 
ilies were therefore higher: 


Other 
Four-Year 
Annual Income Oberlin Colleges 
$10,000 or less 14% 44% 
$25,000 or more 31% 8% 
We know that about 60% of Oberlin 


students’ families make $18,000 or more 
annually. 

Oberlin’s students showed a greater 
desire to achieve in the performing arts, 
influence political structure and social 
values, write original works and create 
original works of art and be active in 
political affairs. They were lower in 
their desire to be administratively re- 
sponsible, well-off financially or to suc- 
ceed in business. The objective consid- 
ered most essential or very important 
was the desire to develop a philosophy 
of life, indicated by 91% of the enter- 
ing class. Next highest (75% ) was “to 
have friends different from oneself.” 
“To help others in difficulty” was indi- 
cated by 72%. “To be an authority in 
my field” was listed by 55%. When 
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asked what the chances were that they 
would protest, they indicated: 


They Would Other 
Protest Four-Year 
Against... Oberlin Colleges 
U.S. military policy 47% 7% 
Racial or 

ethnic policy 44% 8% 
College administrative 

policy 22% 2% 


On a number of other attitudinal 
scales, Oberlin students showed up con- 
siderably more liberal than students at 
other four-year colleges. Oberlin did 
not take part in the ACE poll last fall, 
but the nationwide results of the study 
showed that nearly a third of this year’s 
freshmen had demonstrated against 
some policy of their high schools last 
year. In addition, 15 percent said they 
had demonstrated for racial change and 
11.5 percent said they had demonstrated 
against a military policy. 

Five years ago, the nationwide pro- 
portion who had participated in organ- 
ized demonstrations of any kind in the 
year before college was 14.9 percent. 

Clearly an entering class at Oberlin is 
not typical of society at large or even a 
cross-section of college students with 
regard to wealth, political orientation, 
values, intelligence and academic inter- 
ests. This probably accounts for some 
of the discouragement we witness among 
Oberlin freshmen. A student arrives 
and is at once surrounded by talented 
people. Subconsciously the student de- 
velops a composite picture of other 
Oberlin students—this composite person 
plays an instrument, writes poetry, 
knows the political scene, gets on well 
with other people, is articulate, has been 
many places and has won a contest. 
Looking at oneself and finding only one 
or perhaps none of these things, one 
wonders what all the pats on the back 
were about in high school. It’s also 
interesting to note that women seem to 
come closer to the composite than men, 
a fact that may be unsettling to both 
sexes. 

In a recent study, Prof. Joseph Katz 
of Stanford University found many 
freshmen at Stanford and at Berkeley 
saying that the university was very de- 
manding academically but not suffi- 
ciently rewarding intellectually. A num- 
ber of Oberlin students have said the 
same thing. My translation of this feel- 
ing is that many colleges have dealt with 
large numbers of capable students by 
placing them in many large classes, es- 
pecially in the first year or two. Bur- 
dened faculties have responded by giv- 
ing these capable students great amounts 
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of work. Consequently the student sim- 
ply experiences a heavy work load. It 
is my experience that those who respond 
more favorably to course work are those 
who have had close personal contact 
with faculty members on a regular basis 
because the class was small or an ex- 
tended laboratory allowed frequent con- 
tact, or because they sought out the 
instructor. While most Oberlin instruc- 
tors give generously of their time, many 
timid students fail to take advantage of 
this opportunity outside the classroom. 

Douglas Heath, a Haverford College 
psychologist, has studied freshmen over 
a number of years with some interesting 
results. One-fifth to one-third of every 
class reported feeling too high-strung. 
Four out of ten freshmen said they were 
always worrying. Heath remarked that 
sometimes contemporary students are 
seen as more maladjusted and neurotic 
than those of earlier generations. His 
data from two decades of entering stu- 
dents do not support these claims, but 
suggest that the men he studied felt 
themselves under much greater strain 
and pressure. Forty per cent of the 
1960’s students reported working under 
much tension, in contrast to 25% of the 
earlier classes. Seventy-five per cent 
said their hardest battles were with 
themselves, in contrast to an earlier 
60%. He found that “students value 
playing life’s game cooly, denying and 
suppressing feelings and moods that, if 
expressed, would suggest they were not 
in command of themselves. Most have 
had a way of magnifying the importance 
of their head and intellectual control.” 
Yet more freshmen talk of loneliness, a 
need for friends—even just one—to 
whom they can open up, whom they 
can trust and with whom they can “just 
be themselves.” Most had postponed 
many of the social and developmental 
tasks of adolescence until their college 
years. They very much want to im- 
prove their inter-personal skills and they 
desire a better balance in their academic 
lives. 

At Oberlin we have witnessed much 
interest in developing inter-personal 
skills, small group activity, and growth 
groups. Some students and faculty 
members are currently formulating a 
human development program aimed at 
helping persons to learn self concepts 
and personal skills that are essential if 
one is to reach his potential. Yet we 
have not given adequate attention to 
Oberlin freshmen. Not enough have an 


Opportunity to know faculty members 
well; too many find some introductory 
courses: large, and in a few cases even 
repetitious of high school work. 

I hope we can develop some new 
options for freshmen that will bring 
them in quicker touch with faculty and 
require their active involvement at an 
early moment. Some of this could be 
accomplished through small discussion 
courses built around fundamental issues 
not experienced in high school, like jus- 
tice, old and new myths, and future 
shocks. 

Last year Tom Curtis and Carmen 
Gaines, both ’71, did a study on the 
Oberlin class of 1971. It involved pre- 
testing of 330 students, with post-testing 
done 3% years after entrance. The in- 
strument used was the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. They found that 
upon entrance our students tend to be 
more independent and more willing to 
be abrasive than college students in gen- 
eral. Their principal method in dealing 
with others seems to be intellectual. 
They score low in deference and in 
dominance, indicating a tendency to tol- 
erate others and an unwillingness to take 
strong positions with others. They also 
are somewhat distant with others; that 
is, they tend to see others as psycholog- 
ical entities and not to value friendships 
as greatly as others entering college. 
These values seem to reflect a more cog- 
nitive approach to life. 

Several significant changes took place 
during the 3% years. Upon entrance 
our students are higher than the national 
norms on the intraception scale (placing 
a value on analyzing one’s motives and 
feelings, and observing and understand- 
ing the feelings of others). One would 
expect intraception to increase for sen- 
iors. But it dropped. A significant in- 
crease in the value placed on affiliation 
over 314 years suggested that the decline 
in intraception may not represent a les- 
sening of interest in others but rather an 
increase in valuing more direct emotion- 
al involvement. Thus it appears that 
seniors increasingly value helping, re- 
ceiving help and friendships. Both sexes 
value independence even more, but at 
the same time greatly value friendships. 
They also came to be more open to 
change over the 3% year period and 
more willing to interact with each other. 
It appears that they value those relation- 
ships in which giving and receiving at- 
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tention and care from each other play 
an important role. 

Another interesting finding is that 
Oberlin men are significantly lower on 
the heterosexuality scale and somewhat 
more passive than college men in gen- 
eral. (Intellectually and creatively ori- 
ented men tend to score lower on the 
masculinity scale on other measures, 
such as the M.M.P.I., which probably 
reflects certain cultural expectations or 
less socialization into a masculine role.) 
The scale does not imply an inability to 
enjoy members of the opposite sex. It is 
difficult to know if a person lacking this 
value might be having serious trouble 
with his own sexuality, if he lacks the 
necessary social skills to enjoy the op- 
posite sex’s company or if he is very 
wrapped up in other things, says Dr. 
John Thompson, head of Psychological 
Services and associate professor of psy- 
chology. In any case, the Oberlin male 
student seems less concerned with prov- 
ing his masculinity. 

From this study it also appears that 
males decrease in aggression during 
their years at Oberlin. A person low in 
this characteristic may not be self-as- 
sertive enough, may have trouble han- 
dling his aggressive techniques or may 
have found ways to cope with it. We 
can’t be sure which it is. Women, how- 
ever, appear to be more aggressive than 
the national norm. Of even greater in- 
terest is the fact that they do not mod- 
erate in their valuing of aggression and 
heterosexuality in the course of 3% 
years at Oberlin. 

In 1958 Ralph Turner, professor of 
psychology, did an attitudinal study of 
Oberlin students and repeated the study 
in 1968 with approximately the same 
results. Paradoxically students re- 
sponded unfavorably to grades and 
academic pressures but responded favor- 
ably to high academic standards, the in- 
tellectually stimulating atmosphere, 
course content and the academic pro- 
gram. Students also responded favor- 
ably to extracurricular activities, the 
fact that Oberlin was not a “party 
school” and the friendly campus at- 
mosphere. But women in particular re- 
sponded unfavorably to the College’s 
social life. While men viewed dating 
possibilities very favorably, women 
viewed them very unfavorably. 

Many of the things students were 
bothered by at that time have been al- 
tered: the lack of coed privacy, the num- 
ber of rules and restrictions, dress re- 
quirements, severe rules for freshmen. 
Whether we have made improvements 
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in other areas is less clear. For example, 
at the time of the Turner study students 
felt there was little interaction in the ad- 
visory system, classes were too large and 
student-faculty and student-administra- 
tion relations were poor. 

Based on impressions rather than 
data, I think Oberlin students today are 
very much interested in knowing them- 
selves better. They are uncertain about 
the future, how they will use their tal- 
ents, what they can do to make a differ- 
ence in the world and what opportuni- 
ties will be available. They are much 
more interested in the quality of life 
than material gratifications, although 
their appetites for “good” experiences 
often reflect affluent backgrounds. They 
easily tolerate diversity and are ready 
to live without racial, ethnic or eco- 
nomic barriers, although the full impli- 
cations of this are not always under- 
stood. Many students come to Ober- 
lin with mature and liberated values. 
Those who don’t are greatly influenced 
by others. Unlike many colleges, Ober- 
lin does have a significant impact on 
value formation for many students, but 
there are areas where we could do more. 
I have heard it said that Oberlin stu- 
dents tend to be more dogmatically lib- 
eral than liberal in mind. It is interest- 
ing that we have difficulty entertaining 
conservative speakers on this campus, 
and there are still many racial conflicts 
within our community. It is regrettable 
that we know so little about what 
changes occur as a result of Oberlin’s 
general ethos. 

Recently Theodore Newcomb, ’24, of 
the University of Michigan, reported 
that many students have little personal 
contact with faculty and are often con- 
tent to have it this way. In certain lim- 
ited roles, however, faculty contact is 
both wanted and appreciated. Teachers 
often are appreciated more as experts 
than persons. Newcomb notes that al- 
though faculty often have influence as 
individuals, particularly in career deci- 
sions, they don’t. seem responsible for 
campus-wide impact except in settings 
where the influence of student peers and 
faculty compliment one another. 

It appears that only after students de- 
clare majors does evidence of the im- 
pact of formal academic experience on 
attitudes and values appear. Whether 
these studies are broadly applicable to 
Oberlin remains unclear, although talks 


with many students make me believe 
they are. It seems fair to conclude that 
things which happen outside the class- 
room do have a great impact on stu- 
dents intellectually and personally. 

On the personal side, Oberlin’s coed- 
ucational dorms, for example, have pro- 
vided opportunities to deal effectively 
with the problem of loneliness. Because 
men and women living in the same 
house share common facilities, it is easy 
and natural to find the company of the 
opposite sex working on a puzzle in the 
lounge, watching TV or having a “bull 
session” in someone’s room. It seems 
amazing that it took us so long to under- 
stand that coed dorms would have many 
advantages and help students to know 
and grow in their understanding of the 
opposite sex outside of restrictive dating 
situations. 

Does it really matter that some Ober- 
lin students are lonely, timid or wish to 
relate better and develop interpersonal 
skills? Or that they wish to increase 
their self-awareness? I think it does. If 
helping students reach their potential is 
an important goal, then a college must 
be concerned when students say they 
want help in these areas. And they 
clearly do want help. Coed dorms, 
some with faculty and their families in 
residence, efforts to bring non-college 
persons into dorms for programs, en- 
couraging small group activities, provid- 
ing kitchenettes and lounge facilities, 
special eating groups like the natural 
foods program, dinner parties in faculty 
homes, consciousness-raising groups and 
psychological counseling are all efforts 
aimed at assisting students. But there is 
still more that can be done. 

Action is yet to come in looking at 
the affective components of classroom 
teaching. But there are many faculty 
members who are concerned with this, 
and I imagine we will see some in the 
near future beginning to talk about 
ways of getting students’ total personali- 
ties involved in learning so that they 
not only know but also feel and assimi- 
late new ideas and thus behave in new 
ways. 

Sound education must begin where 
people are—not where we wish they 
were—and thus takes into account how 
they develop. The hidden culture can 
not be ignored. 
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REVIVING 
FORGOTTEN 
MEDIEVAL 
AND 
RENAISSANCE 
MUSIC 


psaltery, portative organ, recorder 

and krummhorn, bells, tambourines 
and small drums, a group comprised of 
Oberlin students and its faculty director 
has been charming both local and tour 
audiences for six years under the name 
“Collegium Musicum.” 

A traditional organization found to- 
day on many American and European 
college and university campuses, the 
idea of “collegium musicum” dates back 
to 17th-century Germany. Then such 
ensembles were formed by amateurs 
dedicated to the private performance of 
“serious” music. In this century, how- 
ever, “collegium musicum” has come 
to mean a group which performs rarely- 
heard Medieval and Renaissance music, 
oftimes with antique instruments. And 
such performances are no longer re- 
served for only the performers or their 
closest friends. 

This year Oberlin’s Collegium Mu- 
sicum has performed for scholarship as 


Riecees the bass gamba, lute, 


Bosworth Hall's Fairchild Chapel, with 
its finely chiseled stone walls and floor, 
comes about as close to a Medieval 
setting for Collegium Musicum 
performances as anything Oberlin can 
offer. Here L. Dean Nuernberger, 
associate professor of music theory, 
provides a visual record of his 
enthusiasm for Medieval and 
Renaissance “antique” music as he 
conducts a Collegium rehearsal. A small 
choir and orchestra is divided between 
the chapel’s chancel and entrance. 


Much of the Collegium Musicum’s 
repertoire this year has included 
“forgotten” works unearthed during 
Nuernberger’s search through Spanish 
cathedrals’ archives during second 
semester 1970-71. Many hadn't been 
heard since the 16th century, thus 
presenting an unusual challenge to 
performers. 
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well as entertainment, and boasted some 
very unusual material among its rep- 
ertoire. 

During second semester 1970-71, L. 
Dean Nuernberger, associate professor 
of music theory and the group’s founder 
and director, was on leave to search for 
manuscripts of Spanish and English 
polyphony not published in modern no- 
tation. His work took him to Spain, 
France and England, and was supported 
by a grant-in-aid from the College. 

“IT now recognize that my sabbatical 
was in truth that successful hunt for 
Spanish treasure about which I had 
dreamed as a boy,” says Nuernberger. 
“My actual diggings, however, were in 
dusty archives of Spanish cathedrals 
rather than the beaches of some remote 
island.” 

Spain was the greatest political power 
in the world during most of the 16th 
century. She controlled vast territories 
and commanded great wealth. Conse- 
quently her arts flourished during the 
reigns, in particular, of Charles V and 
Philip II. Lope de Vega and Miguel de 
Cervantes remain among this era’s great- 
est Spanish luminaries in literature, as 
do Louis de Morales and El Greco in 
painting. The emperor and his son were 
great patrons of music, notes Nuern- 
berger, but little is known of Spanish 
music from this time. Cristobal Morales 
and Tomas de Victoria, especially the 
latter, are the only composers dating 
from this period that we hear with any 
regularity today. Nuernberger’s mission 
was to find works by other Medieval 
and and Renaissance Spanish compos- 
ers, works long hidden from the public’s 
view by the dust of time. 

Italian, French and German com- 
posers of the 16th century had numer- 
ous works printed in collections. But 
Spanish printers’ efforts were restricted 
mainly to theoretical treatises about 
music, says Nuernberger. The works of 
Spanish composers often remained in 
manuscript and were doomed to neglect 
within cathedral archives. Morales and 
Victoria achieved considerable fame be- 
cause they spent time in Italy, where 
their works were published and distrib- 
uted by Italian publishers. Victoria’s 
music, notes Nuernberger, is widely per- 
formed today largely because Filipe 
Pedrell made a modern edition of the 
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composer's works available in 1913. 
Morales lacked a similar champion and 
is even today more written about than 
performed. 

Nuernberger’s search for such forgot- 
ten music took him through many man- 
uscripts and prints, often bound in choir- 
books, buried in cathedrals where the 
artists once served. He discovered a 
few volumes in nearly perfect condition, 
but many others were watersoaked or 
vandalized. 

“Often a huge choirbook is like the 
last living member of a doomed spe- 
cies,” says Nuernberger. “If the book 
is lost or destroyed, all evidence of the 
composer’s art will disappear forever.” 
His concern that this not happen was 
reinforced when, as part of his investi- 
gation, he photographed many materials 
for later transcription and study. 

“Music notation is not unlike a kind 
of purgatory,” he says. “The spirit of 
the art can be released only when the 
notes are changed into sound.” 

Liberation from such imprisonment 
is the object of the Collegium’s per- 
formances. Last December the group 
did music exclusively derived from 
Nuernberger’s pursuit, including sacred 
and secular Spanish works written dur- 
ing the reigns of Hapsburg monarchs 
Charles V, Philip IJ and Philip III. 
Most had not been heard in several cen- 
turies. Nineteen student vocalists and 
15 instrumentalists performed the works 
in two identical concerts entitled “Under 
Three Flags: A Musical Tour of Ren- 
aissance Europe.” Works included those 
composed for the Houses of Tudor, 


Obherlin’s Collegium Musicum follows a 
tradition present on many American 
and European campuses. This year the 
Collegium has performed rarely-heard 
Medieval and Renaissance music, thus 
giving the group added distinctiveness 
and lending colorful significance to 
Nuernherger's statement that “the spirit 
of the art can be released only when 

the notes are changed into sound.” 
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Hapsburg and Este. Later concerts 
during second semester featured other 
findings. 

The Collegium Musicum has not 
saved its finest exclusively for concert- 
goers, however. They also performed 
as part of a new interdisciplinary course 
during the second semester involving 
instructors from the romance languages 
department and the Conservatory: 
“French and Spanish Medieval Litera- 
ture and Music.” Aside from represent- 
ing a unique marriage between Oberlin’s 
two main divisions, the course also pro- 
vided enrollees a novel chance to study 
both Medieval literary and musical 
achievements from both nations. The 


course was taught by Lawrence A. Wil- 
son, professor of French and Italian 
and course coordinator, Bruce T. Leim- 
sidor, instructor in Spanish, Sanford 


Shepard, associate professor of Spanish, 
and Nuernberger and various members 
of the Collegium Musicum. The Col- 
legium performed works done for the 
court of Alfonso X of Castile and also 
music from the time of “Chanson de 
Roland.” 

The “collegium musicum” may be a 
widely practiced phenomenon in col- 
leges and universities where there is an 
interest in music, but few can boast such 
unique selections as those Nuernberger’s 
work has made available at Oberlin. 


PILGRIMAGE OF WITNESS: 
OBERLIN GOES TO WASHINGTON 


by Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. 


Protessor of Religion 


At noon, April 21, several hundred students, faculty members and some townspeople gathered on Tap- 
pan Square to witness the burning of a “symbolic structure erected in protest of resumed U. S. bombing 
of North Vietnam. The demonstration’s goal was to personalize war’s sadness not only through 
flames, smoke and loudspeakers amplifying the sound of B-52 bombers, but also through de- 
struction of personal objects. Items destroyed were old sneakers, various clothing articles, posters 
and record albums. One person parted with his or her tattered but obviously befriended easy chair. 
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id-April 1972 in northern Ohio was 

marked by the erosion of the spirit 

which usually attends a spring 
that is delayed in coming. It was also 
marked by an even greater frustration 
to the spirit created by a war that has 
seemed stalled in ending. Like the win- 
ter of the earth, in which the life sus- 
taining vitalities are underground—un- 
seen and even forgotten—so the win- 
ter of our moral mood was marked by 
little evidence of ongoing concern. The 
withdrawal of troops was moving policy 
in the right direction, though soothed 
feelings were probably composed more 
of selfish pleasure (American casualties 
were sharply down) than of humanitar- 
ian sympathies (Vietnam casualties on 
both sides were staying up). Oberlin’s 
attention was on indoor chores; reading 
and study were getting done. The se- 
mester’s classes would end in about 
three weeks—and we were preparing to 
run the last two miles in the same time 
we had taken for the first. 

Then came the reports of new incur- 
sions by North Vietnam ground forces 
into the South. These provided the jus- 
tification or the pretext—who knows 
which?—for renewed American bomb- 
ing of targets deep inside North Viet- 
nam and for the hurried dispatch of 
carriers and supporting ships to the 
waters off Southeast Asia. Many read 
and heard about these new develop- 
ments with heavy hearts. In and by 
themselves they were by no means the 
worst aspects of a long and tragically 
unfruitful war, but they came as por- 
tents of a possibility that the resolve to 
withdraw might conflict with the re- 
solve to win. 

Should we wait with hearts heavy 
with frustration and leave the outcome 
to circumstance? Should we accept on 
implicit faith the word of the President 
assuring us of his intentions to effect 
complete withdrawal, doing nothing to 
indicate further insistence that he de- 
liver on this promise without delay, de- 
tour, or equivocal side act? A blue Dit- 
toed notice showed up in faculty mail 
boxes asking those concerned to meet 
and discuss these issues at Wilder Tues- 
day night. Some 40 faculty members 
came and about the same number of 
students who heard about the meeting. 
It was clear that no one had a plan, nor 
were those who came adept in making 
headlines with demonstrations. This 
was a new group, a group of those who 
had long felt deeply about the war but 
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even more deeply about the importance 
of preserving campus decorum and the 
proper functions of the political proc- 
ess. President Fuller spoke first, but 
only to start a non-directed exploration 
of the subject. Suggested actions were 
set forth and the flaws in each quickly 
discovered by minds trained more to see 
difficulties than to implement strategies. 
A decision to draw up a telegram sup- 
porting an action in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to halt American 
military action against North Vietnam 
was quickly ratified and the paper on 
which to sign, as well as the hat for col- 
lecting transmission money, went ’round 
the room like a local train, stopping on 
nearly every lap. 

But, just a telegram? The canvassing 
of possibilities went on. Strike? The 
proposal for such a response was already 
being heard from off campus, but a de- 
cision on that was really a matter for 
another group and was handled later by 
Student Senate. A demonstration? 
Where and how and for whom to see? 
The group was almost unanimous, at 
least among the many who expressed 
themselves, that unruly demonstrations 
are frequently counter-productive. What 
emerged was a call for something which 
while old, had now become new again— 
a response within the system. 

The discussion turned to implemen- 
tation. One professor, until quite re- 
cently reluctant to criticize basic Amer- 
ican policy, suggested that we prepare 
a mass pack of letters for transmission 
to a sympathetic congressman and ask 
that they be printed in The Congres- 
sional Record. Some noted with dismay 
that such a project, however big it 
turned out locally, would hardly attract 
much attention. 

A steering committee of seven mem- 
bers was picked by a combination of 
consensus, cajoling, and volunteering. 
Charles A. Mosher, ’28, Oberlin’s con- 
gressman, is known to be opposed to the 
war and a call was placed to his home to 
see if he would cooperate in the plan. He 
explained his policy of not padding the 
Congressional Record. Would he take 
the letters and transmit them to Senator 
Fulbright? Another call, and a favor- 
able response—together with a date for 
presenting the letters to him on Friday, 
three days hence in Washington. 

The steering committee developed 
plans for a campus-wide gathering in 
Finney the next evening. President 
Fuller, who had made an exploration 
trip to Vietnam only last summer, 
agreed to speak. Four representatives 


of student organizations already in- 
volved in protest accepted spots on the 
program. Two members of the faculty 
were asked to present the plan for writ- 
ing letters. 

The group wanted something to dra- 
matize the delivery of letters to Wash- 
ington. It remembered the favorable 
response produced when, on a short no- 
tice in 1970, a choir from Oberlin sang 
the Mozart Requiem in Washington 
Cathedral. That was right after the 
shootings at Kent State and the effect 
was as dramatic as the situation at the 
time was traumatic. The impact then 
had been right; it made a productive 
witness. Could we do something like it 
again? 

A decision was made to have a dra- 
matic happening in Tappan Square con- 
current with the Washington meeting. 
And so, loose, flexible, full of those un- 
tied ends upon which the counter cul- 
ture thrives and stodgy professors go to 
despair, the steering committee report 
was received by those who returned 
from the original group. Some changes 
were made in the details and the project 
was launched. Only one base line was 
known. We would make every effort to 
be poised, voluntary, legal, forceful and 
productive. 

* * * 

Students, faculty and townspeople 
filled Finney Chapel Wednesday night. 
President Fuller delivered a talk in 
which, speaking for himself, he charac- 
terized American involvement in Viet- 
nam as unfortunate in conception and 
criminal in execution. Jan Heininger, 
°74 (daughter of Allen, ’°48, and Barbara 
Griffith Heininger, °47) reported that 
Student Senate had passed two resolu- 
tions critical of U.S. policy in South- 
east Asia, and also one that asked for 
suspension of normal activities Friday, 
April 21. Representatives of four 
groups outlined their activities and in- 
vited others to join them. These in- 
cluded a collection of relief funds for 
victims on both sides of the conflict; 
trips in U-haul trucks to New York and 
Dayton for protest marches; a discus- 
sion of the information center run by 
the Oberlin Youth Caucus, and an out- 
line of the Telephone Excise Tax With- 
holding Program, aimed at individual 
withholding of payment on the federal 
tax for student phone calls—a tax al- 
legedly used to support the war in Indo- 
china. 


bo 
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The nature of the presentation in 
each case seemed to vary in tone ac- 
cording to the tactic being suggested as 
effective. Appeals for tactics on the 
edge of the law came forward in less 
elegant language than those for relief 
funds. The spirit of the audience also 
varied with the presentation. Quiet and 
attentive while listening to the presi- 
dent’s passionate reasoning, it grew rest- 
less after the use of emotive language or 
when presentations languished because 
of inadequate preparation. 

A feeling developed among some 
students that this was a faculty man- 
aged or directed undertaking. (The 
tables surely had turned since the days 
when faculty were criticized for failing 
to respond to social witness.) As it be- 
came obvious that an outlet was re- 
quired for audience feeling, the meeting 
was made into a discussion session. 
Questions were asked—one sharply neg- 
ative about the whole protest itself, 
some more concerned about the “man- 
aged” character of the undertaking, and 
still others about the looseness of the 
plans. The process recreated the calm 
of the group. When the meeting was 
over, we were several hundred letters 
richer, several dozen kilowatt hours 
poorer, and still faced with the task of 
executing the plans as announced. 

The next morning—Thursday—scrap 
lumber from the Mudd Learning Center 
construction was delivered to the firepit 
on Tappan Square. With less than a 
third of the required number of riders 
signed up, a bus was engaged to leave 
at 4 a.m. for the House Office Building. 
A group was busy Xeroxing letters, and 
making the two volumes (each over four 
inches thick) of duplicates to go as the 
community witness. Someone called in 
to point out that the plan to have a 
major bonfire on Friday noon was in- 
consistent with the earth day celebration 
being planned by the town/gown ecolo- 
gy group the next day. Obviously, all 
was not harmonious within the ranks 
of the altruistic. Perhaps the clashing 
symbols only showed that we cannot see 
how burning cities on the other side of 
the earth is also inconsistent with our 
earth days. 

Faculty members were invited to help 
make up the delegation for the bus. 
Those first contacted had been at the 
planning meeting Tuesday night; others 
were added. Many could not go. The 
sheer involvement in good and demand- 
ing duties that is carried by Oberlin’s 
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faculty became inescapably evident as 
story after story was told of factors that 
kept this or that person from going. 
Some were not inclined to engage in this 
action; some expressed more specific op- 
position. Some faculty resented, as they 
rightly might, the interruption of rou- 
tine. Those who have usually placed 
highest priority on academic responsi- 
bilities and who will undoubtedly do so 
again can understand the mood of those 
who did not suspend them at this time. 
Yet the value situation shifts in human 
history at times to make first responsi- 
bilities temporarily dysfunctional. 

Students who desired space on the 
bus wanted more time in Washington 
than would be allowed by a 4 a.m. de- 
parture. It was decided to leave at mid- 
night and to arrive in time for break- 
fast, briefings and visits to other con- 
gressional offices before assembling for 
the noon presentation of the letters. Ef- 
forts to arrange these matters went for- 
ward to within ten minutes of the bus 
departure time, and the mimeographing 
of the plans was done even while the 
bus was being loaded in the parking lot 
back of Carnegie. 

Each faculty and staff rider paid his 
share of the charter fee while the cost 
of the student seats came from resources 
controlled by the student body. The 
costs of arrangements were paid from 
donations. This was not officially an in- 
stitutional effort and care was taken to 
see that costs were born by those com- 
mitted to its purpose. A few instruc- 
tions were given out as the bus drew 
out of the parking lot. Several hours of 
conversation followed, concerned pri- 
marily with deciding how much this 
venture should stay an Oberlin affair 
and how much a suggested tie with an- 
other organization, the National Stu- 
dent Lobby, would compromise that 
posture. It was daylight when we 
reached Breezewood for a fueling stop 
and we were only a minute behind 
schedule when we drew up by the Sen- 
ate Office Buildings to take aboard two 
students who had come as volunteer ad- 
vance men. They directed the drivers 
to a cafeteria where we had breakfast. 

We found a vacant room where we 
were briefed by an administrative assist- 
ant to one of the congressmen favoring 
the Gravel/Drinan bills to cut off funds 
for the war 30 days following release of 
American prisoners, and by a spokes- 


man for the National Student Lobby, 
which had set up the briefing. Decisions 
about the format of the noon presenta- 
tion of the letters were fluid until 
after we were in Washington and final- 
izing them involved the weighing of 
many claims in a cauldron of unknowns. 
Politics seemed a bit like warfare—de- 
cisions are made in circumstances of 
great flux and uncertain consequences— 
but at least in politics logistical miscal- 
culations do not result as quickly and 
directly in uncaring horror. 

Would there be news media at the 
presentation? We could not be sure. 
Rumor had it that the University of 
Maryland was again experiencing riots 
and the camera crews might be dis- 
patched that way instead. Meanwhile 
the group split into two groups and vis- 
ited the offices of the senators from 
Ohio. In each case they were able to 
talk with legislative or administrative 
assistants. Some of them have personal 
feelings about issues that do not coin- 
cide with the voting behavior of their 
chief, but they tried to interpret the po- 
sition of the latter in ways as close to 
the outlook of the group as possible. 
Some people are turned off by the 
equivocation that seems to be the price 
one pays for occupying a position near 
to the seat of influence. But you can 
talk with these men and you can be 
forceful and cogent, and you find some 
of them impressive in their ability and 
grasp of issues. 

At noon President Fuller presented 
the letters on behalf of the group and 
they were accepted by Congressman 
Mosher who complimented the faculty, 
students and townspeople involved for 
showing an example of responsible po- 
litical petition. A representative from 
the National Youth Caucus expressed 
the hope that this would be followed by 
other campuses. The members of the 
press asked several thoughtful questions, 
which were answered by representatives 
of different groups present. Students ex- 
plained their stand, a faculty member 
spoke, and industrialist Saul Gilford, 
who had ridden with the group, also 
noted his reasons for coming. 

Back on the campus the dramatic 
presentation was taking place. A large 
fire-stage had been prepared on which 
people were asked to pile personal be- 
longings. The burning of something 
cherished might show that this protest 
was profoundly felt. While this circum- 
vented the charges of cheap showman- 
ship, it did not stop the criticism that 
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this was a “managed” demonstration. 
One Cleveland TV station devoted half 
of its local coverage of the campus 
thing to interviews with students who 
made this charge. 

As the group that went to Washing- 
ton pulled into the campus the parking 
lot was bathed in a cold drizzle, a sharp 
but common contrast with the beautiful 
balm of the day in Washington. 


* * * 


Every experience is a chance for 
learning and for reflection. This one is 
no exception, though sometimes its les- 
sons come home more vividly in the 
after-thought than amidst the press of 
execution. 

It has become clear that war does 
not bend before the canons of rational 
analysis. No amount of carefully- 
wrought discussion is decisive in con- 
trolling its momentum nor in influenc- 
ing the decision of those who are caught 
within the matrix of its self-generating 
thrusts. Demonic power does not defer 
to the rational. Nor is it clear that war 
bows before the counter demonic, be- 
fore the bizarre and even violent forms 
of protest and obstruction that have 
been too often given publicity. But 
what about a politically responsible act 
—employing that unique type of power 
which is available only to citizens of a 
democratic state? 

Our system is geared to make war 
more easily than to stop it, as we are 
discovering. The arguments about 
which branch of government has the 
power to declare war raise valid consti- 
tutional issues that deserve the adjudi- 
cation they will get only if the war pow- 
er bills now being considered in Con- 
gress crystalize thé issue. But the power 
to stop war needs even more attention, 
for the people are discovering that it 
takes half a decade rather than half a 
day to stir up the legislative branch to 
try to hedge a president with the politi- 
cal liabilities that require restraint of his 
behavior as commander-in-chief, or to 
pass the fiscal cutoffs that may bring 
about a cessation of military operations. 
It would be naive to suppose this one 
pilgrimmage would do more than mere- 
ly nudge along the events that may 
prove potentially productive if it is tak- 
en as a prototype for something that 
continues and spreads. 
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To be sure, our efforts were by no 
means incarnations of purist ideals. The 
letters quickly written in Finney Chapel 
were often too brief and occasionally 
One appeared which was written in bad 
taste or with foul language. Given the 
culture of our time and the passions of 
the moment it is impossible to keep all 
rhetoric within the bounds that would 
grace a term paper. We might hope for 
a package of thoughtful, neatly-typed, 
and carefully considered communica- 
tions; we could produce only a package 
of less adequate performances. Perhaps 
we should reflect upon the fact that as 
educational institutions we cannot de- 
liver on our ideals when under pressure, 
partly because we have not taken the 
time to learn the connection between 
our theories and the realities of strate- 
gic Operation, and partly because the 
acid of the world’s emotionalisms have 
eaten into our inner life as well. 

There were those who noted parallels 
between this effort and those made by 
Oberlin in its past history that made a 
reputation for this College as a place 
which cares about human well-being. 
Oberlin is bigger and more complex to- 
day than it was when its citizens helped 
slaves escape by hiding them en route 
northward. We have paid a price for 
that bigness. The composite autonomies 
that make our present life had to be 
drawn together on an ad hoc basis, 
largely because the nature of a modern 
educational institution is properly such 
that no official institutional stands are 
possible and partly because we do not 
have the instruments within our com- 
mon life to do things as a total commu- 
nity. Perhaps this is why the work of 
the ad hoc group looked like manage- 
ment. But can sheer individualism or 
group autonomy really meet the needs 
of these times? 

The two drivers of the charter bus en- 
gaged for the trip to Washington per- 
formed their contract with the highest 
level of competence, but they did not 
ask us about the purposes for which the 
group was making the journey. They 
did their hire without interjecting moral 
scruples. It is one important function 
of a liberal education to develop men 
who behave otherwise. On the CBS 
Sixty Minute Program that came on the 
Sunday after the pilgrimmage interviews 
were shown with the crews of B-52’s. 
Their professionalism, intensified and 
depersonalized by incredible technology, 
was frightening. And yet, we were ben- 
eficiaries of the services of bus drivers 
acting on a lesser scale according to the 


same assumptions. (One of them had a 
Marine Corps ring on his finger which 
he said he hoped to replace in Washing- 
ton.) Is it not hard to journey through 
life unscathed by moral ambiguity—yet 
more dangerous still to let that fact 
drain out the last vestige of moral ac- 
countability? 

In all our planning there was the con- 
stant temptation to let the public impact 
control the strategy. The power of the 
press and TV to shape behavior because 
of the choices which it makes in cover- 
age is enormous. Obviously, attempts 
at peaceful protests are victimized by the 
bias of the bizarre. The day after Ober- 
lin’s “political witness,” one Cleveland 
paper carried two articles on the subject 
of protests. In one, the main attention 
was given to schools at which violence 
and illegality had taken over; in the 
other, mention was made of the peace- 
ful nature of conditions at Cleveland 
campuses. A paper with wider national 
coverage had an article reporting cam- 
pus events which cited some 13 or 14 
campuses by name, with violence or il- 
legality present in six or seven of them 
and protest untranslated into political 
witness mentioned at the others. When 
people know that coverage opts for 
matters of this quality it is difficult to 
persuade them that responsibility is 
fruitful. 

Some people yearned for the normal. 
Things were that way on other cam- 
puses, though not at those institutions 
best noted for high achievement. Tom 
Wicker wrote about one campus where 
frisbee playing remained the chief order 
of the day. A group of students returned 
from an institute on another campus 
with the report that three of its stu- 
dents had required medical attention for 
injuries sustained from the “hell week” 
initiation that had just gone on. 

“As long as they are not at the ex- 
pense of the rights of others or at the 
expense of the continuation of construc- 
tive, educational, and other scholarly 
activities” wrote eight Ivy League pres- 
idents and the president of M.I.T., “we 
support peaceful witness and _ political 
representation for the purposes of end- 
ing the war.” In light of Oberlin’s ex- 
perience we might suggest that construc- 
tive educational benefits can be had 
from the very processes that these pres- 
idents described only as_ legitimately 
political. 
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A Senate Again 
Student government has returned after 
a one-year absence. 

In the spring of 1971, the Student 
Senate was disbanded when less than 
40% of the student body turned out 
to vote in two general elections for Sen- 
ate representatives. A 50% turnout was 
necessary to validate the election. 

This spring, however, 57% of the 
student body turned out to elect a new 
18-member Senate from a field of 61 
candidates. 

During the last year, two student 
committees which were appointed by 
the Student Life Committee (a commit- 
tee of students and faculty members ap- 
pointed by the outgoing Senate last 
spring) have administered the $120,000 
student activity fund and appointed stu- 
dent members to campus committees 
and organizations—duties normally as- 
sumed by the Student Senate. 

In February, SLC said it would no 
longer do the work af the Student Sen- 
ate after this semester. It sponsored a 
poll in which students chose between 
electing a representative government, 
having a government appointed, or do- 
ing without activities which are fi- 
nanced by the fund (i.e. the Review, 
WOBC, Outing Club). 

Over 70% of the students responded 
to the poll with a 3-1 margin in favor of 
elected representation. 

Fearful that another invalid election 
still might result, the General Faculty 
voted to suspend the rule that required 
50% of the students to vote if the elec- 
tion were to be valid. Despite the pre- 
caution, 57% of the students went to 
the polls. 

Associate Dean of Students Thomas 
F. Bechtel attributed the turnout to the 
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Student Life Committee’s hard work to 
warn the students that unless a Senate 
was elected, the activity fee-supported 
activities would not exist next year. 

There are those, however, who inter- 
pret the renewed interest in Senate as an 
indication of a revitalization of political 
awareness among the students. 

Lee Fisher, ’73 (son of Stanley, ’50), 
is coordinator of the Oberlin Youth 
Caucus, a new campus organization 
which was established this year to en- 
courage student interest in politics. It is 
his opinion that “the presidential elec- 
tion year and the political activity that 
comes with it has had the effect of pick- 
ing up student interest in both national 
and campus politics.” 

Another popular theory is that this 
year’s freshmen and sophomores do not 
share the political disillusions of the up- 
perclassmen. An indication that this 
theory might be accurate is the fact that 
50 of the 61 candidates for the Student 
Senate (82%) were freshmen and 
sophomores. 


Oberlin Supports GM 

“Disclosure Resolution” 

Oberlin College will support a resolu- 
tion filed with General Motors by ‘the 
executive council of the Episcopal 
Church calling for full disclosure of 
non-competitive information about 
GM’s involvement in South Africa. The 
resolution will be included in GM’s 
proxy statement for the corporation’s 
May 19 annual meeting. 

The announcement by Oberlin follows 
approval by the College’s Board of 
Trustees. The Board had been advised 
in their deliberations by the College In- 
vestment Advisory Committee (CIAC), 
a seven-member panel consisting of two 
each faculty, students and trustees and 
chaired by Bayley F. Mason, administra- 
tive vice president. 

The decision by the College to sup- 
port the proxy resolution is the first such 
decision since the CIAC was created in 
November 1971 and it reflects an in- 
creasing concern on the part of Oberlin 
to examine its role as an institutional 
investor on matters of social concern. 

The advisory committee had been 
studying the complex issue of involve- 
ment of United States corporations in 
South Africa due to concern over that 
country’s system of apartheid. On 
March 16 it held public hearings on the 
campus at which a spokesman for GM 
and the Council for Christian Social 


Action, United Church of Christ, made 
formal presentations. 

The Committee reviewed the broader 
issue of engagement versus disengage- 
ment of U.S. companies in South Africa, 
but reached no conclusions on the mat- 
ter. The disclosure resolution permits 
Oberlin College, or any other share- 
holder, to reserve judgment on disen- 
gagement until a later date. 

General Motors’ essential objection to 
this proposal has been that the resolu- 
tion is irrelevant because the basic in- 
formation is available to stockholders. 
The company further questions whether 
calling public attention to this disclosure 
might not jeopardize company relations 
with the South African government and 
thus hinder company efforts to improve 
the conditions of non-white employees. 

The CIAC recognized that GM had 
made certain information available, but 
that this information did not answer all 
the questions asked by the disclosure 
resolution. The committee also felt that 
the issue was a “vital corporate issue” 
and should be made available to all 
shareholders, not merely to “better 
informed and staffed institutional in- 
vestors.” 

The committee noted the progress 
General Motors had made in recent 
years to provide better pay and condi- 
tions for non-white employees in South 
Africa, but some members attributed 
this to public pressures on the domestic 
corporate management and argued that 
sustained concern by shareholders would 
reinforce such progress. 

It was also suggested by CIAC mem- 
bers that General Motors’ posture as a 
responsible corporate citizen would be 
enhanced if the company followed the 
lead taken earlier this year by IBM and 
Mobil, in which Oberlin also is a share- 
holder, and took steps to provide such 
information to all shareholders. IBM 
and Mobil agreed to provide such infor- 
mation without a proxy contest. 

Oberlin College holds 19,316 shares 
of common stock in General Motors 
Corporation with a market value of ap- 
proximately $1,600,000. This is the 
College’s largest single stock holding. 


Injured Senior’s Condition Better 
Following five months of hospitalization 
and therapy, Emily Cook, ’72, is re- 
ported in improved health while living 
at the home of her parents, Col. and 
Mrs. Andrew B. Cook of Arlington, Va. 
The history major was found uncon- 
scious in the middle of a rural road near 
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Oberlin last Oct. 25. In the March/ 
April OAM it was reported that she was 
unable to communicate except for nod- 
ding “yes” or “no,” and she was hos- 
pitalized in the Bethesda, Md., Naval 
Hospital. On March 4, however, she 
returned home and is now able to walk 
with assistance, according to her father. 
“There is still considerable paralysis on 
her right side, particularly her hand, but 
she is able to feed herself,” said her 
father. 

“Her mind, in terms of comprehen- 
sion, is excellent,” he reported, although 
there is still amnesia concerning identifi- 
cation of certain objects and events, in- 
cluding what happened Oct. 25. “She 
would like to know what happened just 
as we would,” noted her father, “but 
for now all we know is what the police 
have been able to tell us, and even that 
isn’t much to go on.” She is unable to 
speak, but communicates fluently in 
writing. According to her father, doc- 
tors’ opinions differ about whether she 
will regain speech. “Some say it will 
come back, others say it won’t,” he said, 
“but in any case it might be another year 
before we’ll know for sure.” 


EdCom Proposals “Farmed Out” 

Following several months of slow prog- 
ress in both divisional faculties concern- 
ing the Education Commission’s recom- 
mendations, remaining motions have 
been divided into three groups for fu- 
ture consideration: those that can be 
disposed of promptly by divisional and 
general faculties, those that can be re- 
ferred to standing committees, and a 
group of motions to be referred to a 
special committee on structure, modes 
of learning and cost stabilization. 

This new path for EdCom, ending 
previous sequential consideration of its 
proposals, was presented in separate 
Conservatory and College faculty ses- 
sions during April by President Fuller. 
The original concept of decentralizing 
consideration of EdCom’s proposals, 
constituting a so-called “farming out” 
of its recommendations, was suggested 
by the Commission itself. Adoption of 
the new plan ended a several month 
struggle within both faculties to improve 
deliberation patterns. 

The Conservatory faculty, prior to 
adoption of the new deliberation plan, 
had approved in mid-March several cur- 
riculum and credit changes recom- 
mended by EdCom for Conservatory 
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students. Among these was the initia- 
tion of a bachelor of fine arts degree 
and a performance degree, in addi- 
tion to the present bachelor of music 
degree, as well as two recommendations 
from the Conservatory Faculty Policy 
Committee which called for credit being 
given for student-taught as well as fac- 
ulty-taught applied studies, and Con 
ensemble credit for Black Ensemble par- 
ticipants. The College faculty voted in 
early March to adopt EdCom’s proposal 
that all general requirements for the 
bachelor of arts degree be abolished. 


New Museum Director 

Richard E. Spear, associate professor of 
art and specialist in Italian Baroque art, 
will become director of Allen Art 
Museum. 

He replaces John R. Spencer who is 
leaving Oberlin to become director of 
the Museum Program for the National 
Endowment for the Arts in Washington, 
Dac: 

Spear, who joined the faculty in 1964, 
has conducted extensive research on the 
Baroque painter, Domenichino. Grants 
supporting his work have included an 
H. H. Powers Travel grant from Ober- 
lin, a Fulbright faculty research grant, 
and a Summer Stipend Fellowship from 
the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 

This year he has been on leave in 
Rome under a Fellowship from the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
to finish the research for the first com- 
plete monograph on Domenichino. 

Spear is a 1961 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and he has the 
M.F.A. and Ph.D. from Princeton. 


Treasurer’s Office Robbed 

Two Elyria men have been charged with 
armed robbery in connection with a 
holdup March 6 at the Oberlin College 
treasurer’s office in the basement of 
Peters Hall. 

One bandit held two cashiers at gun- 
point while the other vaulted over the 
counter, took money out of the cash 
register, and then took nine rolls of 
quarters from the safe. The loot totaled 
$3,800. Two students witnessed the 
holdup. 

A month later, three other Elyrians 
were arrested by the FBI in connection 
with a holdup April 8 at the Oberlin 
branch of the Lorain National Bank in 
the Oberlin Inn block. Part of the 
$5,385 stolen was recovered. 

The holdup at the treasurer’s office 
was the first since July 19, 1935, when 
the office was located in the administra- 
tion building. In that holdup, $1,200 
was taken. In March 1936, Edward A. 
Webber, a former Oberlin student, then 
hospitalized after being shot down by 
gangsters in Cleveland, confessed to par- 
ticipation in the robbery. He died in 
June 1936. 


Baldwin Lectures, Exhibit 

An exhibition of African art was 
held at Allen Art Museum March 5-31 
in conjunction with a Baldwin Seminar 
and public lectures on “African Art” by 
Roy Sieber, professor of art at Indiana 
University. 

The exhibit featured works of Afri- 
can art associated with kingship and pre- 
sented many of the works of art under 
discussion in the Baldwin lectures. 

On display were Benin bronzes from 
present day Nigeria, including a life- 
sized portrait head, a chaplet, an ideo- 
phone and a girdle mask. From the 
Ashanti tribe there was a rare group of 
royal stools, including one covered with 
silver. 

Museums cooperating with Oberlin in 
this exhibition were the Albright-Knox 
Museum of Buffalo, the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, the Nelson Gallery-Atkins 
Museum of Kansas City and the Art 
Museum of Indiana University, as well 
as private collectors. 

Sieber’s public lectures were “The 
Context of African Art,” March 9, 
and “Leadership Art,” March 16. 


Career Decision Seminar 
A Career Decision Seminar entitled 
“New Opportunities in the Health Pro- 
fessions” was held in Wilder Hall and in 
Afro House April 6 and dealt primarily 
with minority group concerns and op- 
portunities in the health professions. 
Dr. Leonard Davis, Detroit dentist 
who is active in the community health 
movement there, and Dr. James Phillips, 
medical director of Kaiser Cleveland 
Health Foundation, discussed “New 
Concerns in Health Professions.” Dr. 
Davis (husband of Norma Hoffman, 
*°61) later was joined by Dr. Eugene 
White, Cleveland radiologist, and Dr. 
Delbert Mason, °56, Oberlin pediatri- 
cian, in a panel discussion of career 
opportunities for minorities in the health 
services field. This was followed by in- 
formal group discussions led by recent 
Oberlin graduates who are currently en- 
rolled in area medical schools. 


Phi Beta Kappa 

Thirty-two seniors and six juniors were 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in the second 
of two elections held during this aca- 
demic year. Consideration was given to 
letters of recommendation from student 
members of the Oberlin Chapter and 
from faculty, as well as to the grades 
achieved by candidates in their courses 
at Oberlin. 

The seniors are Naota Amaki, Thom- 
as B. Axtell (son of the late Enid Har- 
per Axtell, °41), Kent R. Bailey, Davis 
Biggs, Lynn M. Carlson, Gordon B. 
Cherry, Giulio D. Cifarelli, Hilary E. 
Cohen, Leslie Conton, Susan E. Corliss, 
Robert G. Deichert II (son of Marilyn 
Boyer Deichert, ’46), Charles C. DeMio. 

Also, Bruce H. Ente, Barbara L. Fin- 
lay, Amy Jo Gittler, Harold I. Goldberg, 
Leigh B. Kelley, Prudence P. Kline, Nel- 
son J. Lee (son of Robert, ’33), Marc J. 
Lonoff, Janet P. Lord, Susan A. Max- 
well, Delia C. Pitts, Mary Louise 
Poovey. 

And, Ann A. Ricker, Mark W. Schon- 
beck, Robert G. Shannon, Pru Stasike- 
wich, Susan A. Strauss, Teresa A. Tou- 
louse, David L. Walker and Andrew N. 
White. 

Those elected from the Class of 1973 
are Cecil V. Crabb, Mark A. Goldsman, 
Glenn S. Gollobin, Craig L. Huneke, 
Toby L. Litovitz, and Judith A. Slein. 

The number of seniors elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa now totals 62. 
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Dean of Admissions 

Lawrence Buell, assistant professor of 
English and a member of the Oberlin 
faculty for six years, has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of dean 
of admissions, effective on or before 
August 1. 

In making the announcement, Presi- 
dent Fuller said the position was created 
‘partly in response to recommendations 
from the Admissions Office and a spe- 
cial committee on admissions. While at 
present the College does not face an 
admissions crisis we must be ready to 
meet increasingly severe competition for 
good students.” 

The increased competition, he said, 
will result from a decline in students 
entering college in the late 1970’s and 
the fact that public-supported institu- 
tions are becoming “more attractive” as 
their curricula improves and their finan- 
cial advantage over private colleges is 
maintained. 

The new appointment will result in 
some restructuring of operations in both 
the admissions and financial aid offices, 
and in the future the financial aid office 
will report to the dean of admissions. 
Financial aid currently reports to the 
dean of students. 

“It is hoped that in future years fac- 
ulty, students, alumni and trustees will 
all take a more active part in attracting 
strong candidates for admission to Ober- 
lin,’ President Fuller said. “The ap- 


pointment of Mr. Buell is an important 
step in that direction.” 

Buell received his A.B. from Prince- 
ton in 1961. He has the M.A. and Ph.D. 
Awards he has received 


from Cornell. 


include a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
(1961-62), a Princeton-in-Asia Fellow- 
ship (1963-65), the Modern Language 
Association’s Norman Foster Prize 
(1968), and a Howard Foundation Fel- 
lowship (1969-70). 

He has served at Oberlin on the Col- 
lege Faculty Council, the Student Life 
Committee, the Committee on Financial 
Aid, and two admissions committees, 
the College Committee on Admissions 
and Financial Aid, and the Special Com- 
mittee on the Admissions Outlook. 


Allen Art Exhibition 

A selection of prints by Edvard Munch, 
on loan from the finest private collec- 
tion in the United States, will be on 
exhibition in the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum through May 31. The works 
of art by the early 20th century expres- 
sionist are part of the collection of Lion- 
el and Sarah Gamble (’48) Epstein of 
Washington, D. C. 

The exhibition will mark only the 
second time that this collection has been 
shown publicly. The other public show- 
ing was at the Philips Gallery in Wash- 
ington. 


Town and Gown 

Allen Hospital’s new multi-million dol- 
lar addition was open for public viewing 
Sunday, April 9. A brief dedication 
ceremony featured a talk by U.S. Rep. 
Charles A. Mosher, °28. Completed 
three months ahead of schedule, the 
two-story brick addition doubles current 
bed capacity. Remodeling of the old 
section is expected to be completed in 
July. 


A pair of two-year-old swans has 
taken up summer residence at the res- 
ervoir in the Arb. They’ll go back to a 
pen on Frank Beckman’s bird farm in 
the fall. 


In a letter to the editor of the Oberlin 
News-Tribune, but “mainly addressed to 
the Apollo Theater,” Karen Fuller, “not 
yet 12 years old,” asked why her 12- 
year-old friends were required to pay 
adult prices when they were not per- 
mitted to see adult movies. Karen 
pointed out that “violence seems to af- 
fect me and other people much more 
than sex does” and she urged a “whole 
new kind of ratings.” ‘First of all they 
ought to divide up the movies into vio- 
lent and sex movies,” she stated. 
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Lectures Honor Lewis 

The 1971-1972 Oscar Jaszi Memorial 
Lectures were given April 10 and 11 at 
King Building lecture halls in honor of 
J. D. Lewis, °28, professor of govern- 
ment who retires this year, by four of 
his former students. 

Tracy B. Strong, ’63, discussed “No 
Rough Beast: A Philosophical Essay on 
Civil Disobedience and Legitimacy.” 
Kenneth N. Waltz, ’48, spoke on “De- 
mocracy and War.” Sheldon S. Wolin, 
’44, lectured on “The Politics of Mem- 
ory” and Cecelia M. Kenyon, °43, talked 
of “Democracy, Justice and Sophro- 
syne.” Central theme was “The Crisis 
of Democracy.” 

Prof. Lewis was honored by faculty 
and other friends at a dinner at the 
Oberlin Inn April 11. 

Lewis was chairman of the govern- 
ment department from 1948-50 and 
1953-70. A member of the faculty since 
1935, he was absent from the Oberlin 
campus for two years when he was visit- 
ing professor of government at Wesleyan 
University (1951) and when he lectured 
on American political theory at Oxford 
University on a Fulbright grant. He has 
also taught summer sessions at the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and California, and at Columbia 
University. 

Lewis received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In 1932, he was an exchange fellow 
at the University of Berlin on the Insti- 
tute of International Education pro- 
gram, held a research fellowship from 
the Social Science Research Council in 
1939-40 and a Guggenheim fellowship 
in 1943-44, 

He is the author of “The Genossen- 
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schaft Theory of Otto von Gierke” and 
co-author of “Against the Tyrant.” He 
edited and wrote the introduction to a 
volume of selected documents, “Anti- 
Federalists versus Federalists,’’ pub- 
lished in 1967. He was book review 
editor of the American Political Science 
Review from 1956-59, and was a mem- 
ber of the editorial board 1960-64. He 
has published over 60 book reviews in 
various professional journals. 

Lewis was president of the Midwest 
Political Science Association for 1967- 
68 and vice president of the American 
Society of Legal and Political Philos- 
ophy, 1966-68. He was vice president 
of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation in 1962-63 and a member of its 
National Council from 1956-58. He has 
represented the American Political Sci- 
ence Association on the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies since 1970. He 
is past president of the Oberlin chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa and the American 
Association of University Professors. 


Helping Women Without Partners 
Mrs. Olive Carr, wife of Emeritus Pres- 
ident Carr, was instructor and designer 
of a unique course offered last semester 
by George Washington University’s Di- 
vision of Continuing Education for 
Women (Washington, D.C.). 

She became active last year in the 
GW. New Horizons for Women pro- 
gram, also part of the Continuing Edu- 
cation for Women division. At that 
time she decided to put her social work 
training into gear for work with women 
suddenly without husbands because of 
circumstances such as divorce or death. 
The course’s framework incorporated 
domestic, financial and social problems 
of the newly-single woman, and Mrs. 
Carr described it as “a learning process 
that we all participated in—a sort of 
clearing house, and not a lecture course 
or group therapy encounter.” 


Fletcher Reprinted 

Robert S. Fletcher’s “A History of 
Oberlin College—from its foundation 
through the Civil War” has been re- 
printed by Arno Press, a subsidiary of 
the New York Times. The reprint is 
bound in a single hardcover edition and 
is fullsized and unabridged. 

The history was first published in two 
volumes in 1943 by R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons after the late Mr. Fletcher, °20, 
spent. some 20 years_in the preparation 
of the book. He was a member of the 
history department faculty from 1927 
until his death in 1959. 

List price for the new edition is $48. 
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Faculty Notes 

Robert L. Jackson, director of admis- 
sions, has been elected to a three-year 
term on the Committee on Equal Access 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s newly-created Midwestern Re- 
gional Membership. He has served pre- 
viously on the CEEB’s Standing Com- 
mittee on International Education and 
as a consultant on centralized admis- 
sions processes. 


Thomas F. Dernburg, professor of 
economics, was a panelist for the sec- 
ond time on the WBNS-TV program, 
“Columbus Town Meeting,” March 26, 
when the four-man panel discussed ‘The 
Future of Wage and Price Controls.” 
Dernburg appeared on the program last 
August when the subject was “The New 
Economic Policy.” 

In the March discussion, Dernburg 
pressed his pre-Phase Two argument 
against becoming “hysterical about in- 
flation” (A KEYNESIAN RECESSION, May 
1970) and said the government showed 
“total lack of ambition” in resorting to 
wage and price controls. He predicted, 
however, that Phase Two will be fol- 
lowed by a Phase Three “which we 
again don’t need.” 


James Zinser, assistant professor of 
economics, attended a Capital Markets 
Symposium in Paraguay during the first 
week of April. He presented a paper, 
in Spanish, on “Capital Formation and 
Domestic Saving in Paraguay” at the 
symposium, which was sponsored by the 
Organization of American States and the 
Paraguayan government. He did re- 
search for the paper during a three-week 
trip to Paraguay in January. Zinser’s 
work is part of a larger study the O.A.S. 
has been sponsoring on the capital mar- 
kets in Latin America. 


Betty Lind, assistant professor of 
modern dance, conducted a two-day 
workshop on style at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, March 26-27. The workshop was 
held in preparation for Rutgers’ theatre 
department’s production of “Les Bour- 
geois Gentilhommes” by Moliere. 


John Owings, instructor in pianoforte, 
made his solo recital debut in Town 
Hall in the Oberlin in New York series 
March 23. The program included works 
by Bartok, Schubert, Debussy and Liszt. 
Owings has been called “a talent to pay 
attention to” by the Washington Star 
and “a perceptive musician, an extra- 
ordinary technician’? by the Dallas 
News. 
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A LIGHT LOOK AT EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 


By Clyde A. Holbrook 


Chairman, Religion Department 
Danforth Professor of Religion 


This article was delivered as a Senior 
Assembly address at Finney Chapel 
April 6, 1972. 


everal years ago a young man was 

introduced as a fellow into the fac- 

ulty of a college at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He was so bold as to suggest a 
certain number of policy changes at the 
first meeting of the fellows of that col- 
lege. The Master of the college, an ex- 
tremely conservative fellow, listened, 
and when the novice finished, he mut- 
tered, “Interesting, interesting’—mean- 
ing that he was both alarmed and bored. 
Then he added, “But would it not seem 
to you that your suggestions are a little 
contradictory to the tradition of the col- 
lege?” “Not at all, Master,” replied the 
aspiring reformer, “I have studied the 
history of the college, and I can assure 
you that my proposals are perfectly in 
keeping with the ways of the college 
over the last 300 years.” “This may well 
be,” replied the Master, “but wouldn’t 
you agree that the last 300 years have 
been, to say the least of them, rather 
exceptional?” 

Now I do not want to offer myself in 
the role of the Master, but I would like 
to share lightly an interest of mine as 
we continue to pass through various 
changes at Oberlin College. I must ad- 
mit that as I review these changes about 
me I do have some sympathy for the 
Master, partly because I sometimes 
grow weary, and partly because I’m not 
sure we know why or where we are go- 
ing. I am less than confident about 
what makes sense of all the changes 
which have been enacted, are being 
proposed, or even rumored to be in 
prospect. Over the past few years, for 
example, we have liberalized grade dis- 
tribution, offered satisfactory-unsatis- 
factory grade options, the credit-no en- 
try option, the composite major, the in- 
terdisciplinary major, the double major, 
more independent study, Winter Term, 
changes in types of honors at gradua- 
tion, ExCo courses, Ad Hoc courses, 
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revision of total hours for graduation, 
course evaluations by students, general 
requirements revision, changes of final 
exam periods, summer honors college, 
as well as plans for a three-year A.B., 
recommendations for programs for 
Overseas study, programs for inter-arts 
study, etc., etc., etc. One simply cannot 
deny that we have been changing, al- 
though an anonymous Oberlin College 
administrator was quoted in the Plain 
Dealer of March 21, 1972, as saying, 
“This school has a good reputation, very 
liberal—you know, loose and free, with 
a lot of intellectual ferment. But it has 
rested on that reputation too long, and 
the fact is that it’s really pretty stodgy.” 
That reference to “stodgy” I feel points 
me toward a clue concerning change 
which I shall reveal in due course. 

I have never been clear in my own 
mind about the rationale behind all 
these changes. Many theories have been 
offered. It has been suggested that 
changes will attract students, that 
changes will make education more rele- 
vant (to what is not clear), that students 
should have more control of their edu- 
cation, that changes will help keep the 
college financially solvent. But these 
and other reasons conjured up do not 
seem nearly profound enough to a per- 
son with the profound inclinations of a 
religious philosopher like me. However, 
a great light shone for me as I went back 
to read one of my favorite authors, 
Soren Kierkegaard. You see, my educa- 
tion has suddenly become relevant! 
Everything began to become clear to me 
as I read selections from his work, 
“Either/Or,” where he treats of the 
three forms of consciousness which the 
human self can adopt. These are the 
aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious 
stages of man’s development. 

Of these, the first form, that of the 
aesthete, suggested the possible reason 
we are in the throes of change, no mat- 
ter what the educational experts at Ober- 


lin and in other places claim. Kierke- 
gaard’s thesis is that for the aesthete, 
boredom is the root of all evil. Boredom 
has the property of moving things by the 
power of repulsion; it is a negative pro- 
pellant. That is, it is the aspect of life 
which must be kept at arm’s length at 
all costs, lest boredom, or worse, despair 
set in. As the root of all evil, as Kierke- 
gaard called it, it has affected all hu- 
man history. Kierkegaard traced out 
the unfortunate influence of boredom as 
it has haunted the aesthete in all re- 
corded time. This is the way he put it: 
“The history of this can be traced from 
the very beginning of the world. The 
gods were bored, and so they created 
man. Adam was bored because he was 
alone, and so Eve was created. Thus 
boredom entered the world, and in- 
creased in proportion to the increase of 
population. Adam was bored alone; 
then Adam and Eve were bored togeth- 
er; then Adam and Eve and Cain and 
Abel were bored en famille; then the 
population of the world increased, and 
the peoples were bored en masse. To 
divert themselves they conceived the 
idea of constructing a tower high 
enough to reach the heavens. This idea 
is itself as boring as the tower was high, 
and constitutes a terrible proof of how 
boredom gained the upper hand.” Now 
the remedy Kierkegaard proposed in the 
face of this calamitous outcome was 
that everything was to be made free. 
But he also suggested that “everyone 
who feels bored cries out for change” 
and went on to propose what he called 
the “rotation” method as a mechanism 
for escape from boredom, which I re- 
mind you again, is the evil the aesthete 
always wants to avoid at all costs. In 
the rotation method one should con- 
stantly change his perspective on experi- 
ence lest boredom overtake one, or 
worse, he fall into despair. In a particu- 
larly searching comment, Kierkegaard 
pointed out that if the aesthete was to 
succeed in his life plan, he must never 
“stick fast,” and for this it is necessary 
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“to have oblivion back of one.” There- 
fore, he concluded, never get married, 
never enter business or friendship—al- 
ways be arbitrary in one’s choices so 
that one can drain each moment of its 
fullness—and cut out when one _ has 
done so, yet not to do so in such a way 
that either memory or hope will con- 
taminate the moment’s fulfilment. 

Now you see with this help of Kierke- 
gaard I have come to understand change 
better. It has boredom behind it as its 
motivating force, the “force of repul- 
sion,” as Kierkegaard put it. But this 
piercing insight not only helped me un- 
derstand the logic of change better; it 
also gave me a kind of criterion by 
which to estimate particular changes 
that are being considered. I was moved 
also to understand that as is the case 
often with intense religious revivalism 
or personal and social history, the past 
is usually cast aside or serves merely as 
a springboard to the future—an insight 
which is quite contrary, I assure you, to 
the intent of G. K. Chesterton’s com- 
ment that “the way to love anything is 
to realize that it might be lost.” Such an 
observation might serve to identify the 
conservative consciousness, but it also 
might apply to the possibility that cer- 
tain values of the past might be lost in 
the search for sheer novelty. 

Don’t mistake me. I’m not inclined 
to give up any changes which shake 
traditional authorities, and therefore I 
disagree with the intent of Ruskin’s ref- 
erences to his troublesome wife, written 
in a letter to her father. “Effie,” he said, 
“has a petulant resistance to authority” 
and a “restiveness I am accustomed to 
regard as an unpromising character even 
in horses and asses.” No, I am not in- 
clined to set myself like flint against 
change. I have voted for some of these 
changes I have noted. And I probably 
will vote for other changes. But I have 
uncovered, with the help of Kierke- 
gaard, a promising way of understand- 
ing the possible rationale of change, 
and a principle by which to evaluate it: 
does it avoid stodginess or boredom? 

So let me talk a little about the inter- 
est model which has been offered as the 
basis of our educational reform, but 
which as yet has not been widely dis- 
cussed. I could say that I’m not inter- 
ested in the interest model—if so, I ex- 
ercise my right to use interest as the 
criterion of evaluation, thus using its 
own proposed criterion of value. But 
that would be unfair to the interest 
model as the undergirding philosophy of 
our educational change. Rather I should 
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say that the interest model itself is bor- 
ing. Ah, but you have the right to ask 
me why it is boring. I’ll give you several 
reasons—but I am actually contradict- 
ing the interest model when I do so, be- 
cause interest or discontent should de- 
cide the issue—not reasons. That is, if 
we had a faculty meeting and a student 
congress meeting, and both decided that 
the interest model was uninteresting, 
that should decide the whole EdCom 
proposal, because EdCom is based on 
the interest model. But let us not be 
diverted by such frivolous logic, and get 
to the serious business of saying why, in 
the light of Kierkegaard’s suggestions, 
the interest model is boring. First of all, 
we should admit that interest is one 
necessary condition of the prospect for 
a successful education. But the essen- 
tial point to be insisted upon is that it is 
not a totally sufficient basis for edu- 
cation. Necessary, admittedly, but not 
sufficient—that’s the point. Therefore, 
we should not build a whole case on 
interest alone. 

But the observation really presup- 
poses a deeper insight, namely, that in- 
terest is not identical with value. What 
is valuable in life and in skills may not 
be initially interesting, and their ulti- 
mate or even immediate value does not 
depend on whether someone is inter- 
ested in them. Interest, you see, may be 
a criterion for some matters of value, 
but not all, since valuation is not neces- 
sarily the same as value. This is particu- 
larly true when we try to decide between 
what presently interests us or what we 
now desire and what will even provide 
enduring interest or prove valuable in 
the long run. Present interest has a way 
of reflecting only present and emotional 
desires, present stages in one’s intellec- 
tual development, and present, but 
swiftly changing, cultural environments. 
Late adolescent interests do not always 
provide serviceable criteria for what is 
finally serviceable in a changing world. 
Therefore there is something implicitly 
sophomoric and naive about an interest 
model, because it caters to the imma- 
turity not only of students but of fac- 
ulty as well. Futhermore, our tendency 
is to be as small in our interests, as sub- 
jective in our desires, as Our own per- 
sonal histories permit. Unless some- 
thing comes alone that is more objec- 
tive, to jar us out of our present inter- 
ests by its confrontation and contacts 
with it, we will, as someone has said, be 
builders of our own prisons. It is likely 
that living by the “now” of interests will 
narrow one’s perspective rather than 


enlarge it. In that case, and it is not 


uncommon, I assure you, interest leads 
straight to boredom—and we will, like 
Kierkegaard’s aesthete, cry out for in- 
terminable change. 

I suppose that the fallacious notion 
is still abroad that after all, the student 
is the ultimate consumer of what a col- 
lege offers in the way of education. But 
the present student is not the ultimate 
consumer—the ultimate consumer is 
the student who, mirabile dictu, lives af- 
ter graduation as one in a vocation and 
as a person in that world we annoyingly 
persist in calling the “real world.” He 
is the consumer ultimately, but not at 
present the ultimate consumer. As has 
often been the case, there may go up 
either the shout “I’m glad I studied that 
subject” or the lament “why didn’t I 
study such and such a subject?” To 
know something in some detail and with 
precision is needed. How to write a 
comprehensible sentence, to speak with- 
out punctuating sentences with “like” or 
“ya know,” to do a math problem, to 
solve a chemistry or physics problem, to 
know a language other than one’s own, 
to know something of the range of value 
options produced in human culture—all 
are desirable. Without such skills and 
perspectives, a “now” generation may 
lose a past it never knew about as well 
as a future about which it has not the 
slightest intimation. 

But I suppose if I were to dig deeply 
enough into this matter of why I think 
the interest model is a boring idea, I 
would be forced to admit that behind it 
is a whole anthropology, a superficiat 
theory about human nature. And here 
you may mark me down as a real- 
ist or a pessimist if you wish, but I have 
seen enough in myself and others to 
conclude that mankind does have a cer- 
tain perverse streak in it, that some 
theologians call sin. And sin, education- 
ally speaking, often means sheer sloth- 
fulness—a laziness or torpor that over- 
takes us when the keenest interests we 
momentarily cherish flag. So the old 
theological limerick goes 


Man made a hopeful beginning, 

But then spoilt his chances by sinning. 

We hope that the story 

Will end in God’s glory, 

But at present the other side’s win- 
ning.? 


I don’t suppose that’s all there is in 
man’s nature, but there is enough truth 
in the rhyme to remind us that interest 


1. H. C. Porter, Reformation and Reaction in 
Tudor Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1958, 278 
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can be warped and twisted by the quirks 
of our own psyches and our cultures, to 
make us into the slovenly less than we 
could be at our energetic best. 

But maybe there is another model 
for education besides the interest model. 
That is the concern model. Maybe it 
isn’t only boredom which pushes us to 
change, but concern about what is hap- 
pening to men in the world, both in that 
internal world of our own personhood, 
and the broader one of our culture. The 
concern model joins existential educa- 
tion, which involves decision and com- 
mitment about life values with techni- 
cal skill. We have disjoined these two 
in some of our thinking about educa- 
tion by subverting the former into rank 
emotional anti-intellectualism, and the 
latter into the category which we call, 
in derogatory fashion, mere dry facts 
and theories. When this happens, the 
existential quality of education, which 
as Kierkegaard saw, demands time and 
duration for a decision to mature, be- 
comes a hopping around from one pass- 
ing interest to another like the aesthete. 
But decision calls for responsibility, not 
only to others, but a persistent willing- 
ness to live with the consequences of 
what we have committed ourselves to. 
Education calls for persistence in which 
to become its possibility. Unlike the 
aesthete, who abhors and avoids mar- 
riage, business, friendship, and I’ll add, 
a disciplined educational experience, the 
moral man—for that is what Kierke- 
gaard was speaking of—sticks to his 
decision to give unity to his personal 
existence, even if it should from time 
to time hurt. The technical side of edu- 
cation comes in here, as the instrumen- 
tality by which one gears himself bene- 
ficially into the world’s needs, out of 
the concern he develops as a person. 
He has something concrete to offer to 
the world because he has some skill that 
ministers to the world’s ills. The con- 
cern model joins together the two di- 
mensions of education in its fullest 
sense, because it takes the subjective 
aspect of the individual’s life and unites 
it with preparation for the welfare of 
mankind. It does not rest content with 
rejoicing in the never-ending search for 
self-identity, and the delights of purely 
subjective interests, but sees the self in 
relation with needs, not simply private 
wants. The self is then tied to some- 
thing beyond itself, and broadens the 
dimension from selfish exploration of 
itself to a respect for a vocation. 

Now it is said that elitism may fol- 
low from such attempts to become edu- 
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cated above the level of mediocrity, but 
I would suggest that knowing something 
in particular and establishing oneself 
finally in relation to the concrete needs 
of the world is not a bad elitism—al- 
though this word has been bandied 
about so much that its meaning is con- 
fused. It has degenerated into a slogan 
or epithet. There may be an elitism 
of professional people, which no super- 
ficial attempts at off-beat clothing, care- 
less language, and identification with 
sub-culture or posed mediocrity will 
conceal. I am not talking about snob- 
bery; I am talking about concern as the 
center of education, in which the integ- 
rity of the self is wedded to concrete 
service—and that takes expertise of 
some kind. And that means some form 
of elitism, like it or not! 

There is a bad elitism. For example, 
some 100 years ago a preacher at a 
Good Friday service at Oxford spoke 
of why a classical education was bene- 
ficial. He proclaimed “the advantages 
of a classical education are two-fold. It 
enables us to look down with contempt 
on those who have not shared its ad- 
vantages, and also fits us for places of 
emolument not only in this world, but 
in that which is to come.” What dis- 
turbs me about that kind of elitism is 
that it is simple snobbery without a 
trace of compassion or human sympa- 
thy. But I feel that a better and un- 
avoidable elitism in a good sense was 
expressed by Ralph Barton Perry when 
he said, “When men are encouraged to 
believe that the great and good things 
of life are within the reach of all, they 
are inclined to invert the principle and 
to believe that what lies within the reach 
of all is great and good.” Yes, there is 
elitism here, if that term means that 
mediocrity is not what is to be aimed 
at. That statement doesn’t affirm that 
all may not attain the “great and good 
things of life;” it simply warns against 
the notion that what lies easily at hand 
be confused with what it takes effort 
and discipline to achieve. 

Let me end this light look at educa- 
tional change, with apologies to Kierke- 
gaard, with a story that is told about 
James A. Garfield when he was presi- 
dent of Hiram College. A man brought 
his son to be entered there. He wanted 
the boy to take a course shorter than 
the regular one. “My son can never 
take all those studies,” said the father. 
“He wants to get through more quickly. 
Can’t you arrange it for him?” “Oh, 


yes,” said Garfield, “he can take a short 
course. It all depends on what you want 
to make of him. When God makes an 
oak, he takes a hundred years, but he 
takes only two months to make a 
squash.” 


LETTERS 


Intellectually Honest? 

I would like to comment upon a portion of 
the editor’s article in the March/April issue 
dealing with the proposals of the Educa- 
tion Commission (EdCom), as well as the 
article in the same issue, dealing entirely 
with the EdCom proposals, by Virginia 
Cole Little. Ms. Little referred to a letter 
which I had written previously concerning 
the EdCom proposals. She correctly re- 
ferred to my contention as a “dissenting 
alumnus” that adoption of the proposals 
would make the Oberlin graduate both un- 
educated and unemployable. 

The editor’s article candidly sets forth 
that it is the goal of President Fuller to 
eliminate time spent on the Oberlin cam- 
pus and credit earned in specified courses 
as being essential factors in the Oberlin 
education. The basic rationale for this 
position seems to be set forth in the state- 
ment made by President Fuller to the Gen- 
eral Faculty Feb. 15 that, no matter how 
well-intentioned, the existence of certain 
academic requirements “. . . may well im- 
pair the development of a student’s confi- 
dence in his own judgment and inhibit the 
growth of the individual’s capacity to plan 
his own learning.” 

It is interesting that this statement is in 
the form of an unsupported stated assump- 
tion. In all of the material which I have 
read concerning the EdCom proposals, I 
have not seen any evidence that any objec- 
tive, reliable and intellectually honest study 
has ever been performed, whether at Ober- 
lin or elsewhere, which would indicate that 
suddenly, in the early 1970's, it is neces- 
sary to scrap those academic requirements 
which have never in the past derogated 
from the excellence of an Oberlin educa- 
tion. None of the proponents of EdCom’s 
proposals has ever even conceded, to the 
best of my knowledge, the possibility that 
the excellence of an Oberlin education has 
been in large part attributable to the broad 
range Of academic experiences with which 
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Oberlin students in the past have been 
required to have at least a passing ac- 
quaintance. 

I do not think it is merely looking to the 
past and avoiding the necessity to meet 
future requirements to observe that, for at 
least some, if not most, of the Oberlin 
graduates, many of the most significant 
educational experiences have come about 
through the taking of courses which would 
not have been taken had they not been re- 
quired as a condition to obtaining an 
Oberlin degree. In my own case, for ex- 
ample, I entered Oberlin with no interest 
in scientific courses and with little or no 
interest in the humanities. As a result of 
graduation requirements, I took at least 
three courses which turned out to have a 
permanent impact on my education: Hu- 
manities 41-42; Music Appreciation; and 
Geology-Geography. Indeed, I would have 
thought that the broadening experience of 
taking courses not thought to be within 
one’s interest or abilities is what a liberal 
education is all about. 

One of the aspects of EdCom’s report 
which disturbs me more than the substance 
of the report’s proposals themselves is the 
anti-intellectual attitude of both the report 
and the report’s proponents that admits of 
no doubt that the proposals (i) are correct 
and (ii) must be adopted completely and 
immediately. I do not believe it is intel- 
lectually honest to contend, for example, 
that all academic requirements must be 
abolished in order to “develop a student’s 
confidence in his own judgment.” Is there 
not a middle ground in which the Oberlin 
education might involve both academic 
discipline and the encouragement of stu- 
dents’ initiative? 

I would also submit that the traditional 
Oberlin education, and opportunities and 
activities on campus, have served to provide 
not only the finest in a broadening liberal 
education, but also to nurture a student’s 
“capacity to plan his own learning.” 

I must further respectfully take issue 
with portions of the article by Ms. Little. 
By referring to only two or three alumni 
dissents from the EdCom proposals, she 
creates the impression that there is rela- 
tively little dissent among the Oberlin 
alumni concerning these proposals. 

Ms. Little admits that relatively few re- 
sponses have been received from alumni. 
I would suggest that a great number of the 
alumni feel that the college administration 
is determined that the EdCom proposals 
shall be adopted, and that alumni comment 
is either not desired or is futile. Such an 
alumni reaction, I believe, is fostered by 
the apparent attitude of President Fuller, 
Dean Langeler and others that to oppose 
any of the EdCom proposals is to oppose 
bringing Oberlin into the last quarter of 
the 20th century. 

In all of the presentations which have 
been made concerning EdCom’s proposals, 
including various Alumni Board meetings 
referred to by Ms. Little, how many oppor- 
tunities have been given to prospective em- 
ployers in various disciplines to indicate the 
effect which the EdCom proposals might 
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have on employment Opportunities of many 
Oberlin graduates? 

I object to the averments by Ms. Little 
that the “alumni heartily endorse the basic 
thrust, to make Oberlin a different kind 
of living-learning community,” and that 
“alumni accept the proposed changes in re- 
quirements, to reduce the total number of 
hours to 108 credits . . .; to abolish institu- 
tional requirements, including foreign lan- 
guage and physical education; to make a 
departmental major optional.” Ms. Little 
and the Alumni Board may so “heartily 
endorse” or so “accept,” but I am unaware 
that the great bulk of Oberlin alumni have 
been given the opportunity to vote in such 
a way as to permit the above statements 
about alumni thinking to be made honestly. 

The mere fact that I have doubts about 
the wisdom of EdCom’s proposals in the 
aggregate does not mean that I would not 
support changes in Oberlin’s academic or 
governmental structures which appear war- 
ranted by changing circumstances. I have 
not seen, however, that there is as yet any 
justfication to tamper so radically and com- 
pletely, as EdCom would do, with what has 
enabled Oberlin College to be synonymous 
with greatness in education. 

JOSEPH C. SWAIM JrR., °55 

President, Oberlin Alumni 

Club of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Perseveration” 
Well worth printing, to my mind, was 
“The Face in the Dressing Room Mirror” 
(March-April). Amen to Brien Hansen’s 
plea for more cross-disciplinary teaching. 

Such teaching is not, however, wholly 
new to Oberlin. Sometime during 1936 or 
1937, I sat in on a Conservatory class in 
conducting at which psychology Prof. R. H. 
Stetson guest-lectured. It must have been 
about “anticipation as an aid to percep- 
tion,” for the single point that still lingers 
in my memory was the importance of the 
upbeat before the primary downbeat, in 
getting the orchestra to play together. 

Ever since then, I have (with part of my 
mind) evaluated the conductors I have ob- 
served according to how well they gave a 
clear, clean upbeat. And in my own, for- 
merly rather frequent, now less so, occa- 
sions to lead group singing, I think I have 
been influenced by his advice. How’s that 
for “perseveration”? 

FREDERICK BREWSTER, 737 

White Plains, N.Y. 


Hopes Readers Prove Us Wrong 
I hope the negative review of my book, 
“Hot Springs” (Viking, 1971), in the Jan- 
Feb issue will not deter your readers from 
looking at it. Your review described the 
book as trivial. Some other reviews agreed. 
However, others in publications such as 
The New York Times, Time, The New 
Republic, and the Los Angeles Times gave 
“Hot Springs” more generous treatment. 

In large measure, I wrote this autobio- 
graphical book as a personal letter to those 
who knew me in my college days. I hope 
they will read “Hot Springs” and write me 
at 3847—2I1st St., San Francisco, Calif. 
94114. The book is available at many 
local libraries. 

STUART MILLER, 758 

San Francisco 


Understatement 

In connection with your brief Jan.-Feb. 
book review of “What’s Wrong?” by Rob- 
ert S. Morrison, ’30, the sentence occurs: 
“Labor leaders have been less enthusiastic 
because one of the author’s suggestions is 
that strikes would be ‘prohibited for the 
PUBIC ROOT’ 4... 30, ” This, I opine, qual- 
ifies as the understatement of the century. 

The takeover of this once great country 
by the low-domes is too bad to be true— 
yet it is only too evident. Nobody has as 
yet improved upon Marya Mannes’s suc- 
cinct evaluation: “A government cravenly 
mortgaged to the Labor vote.” This was 
during the Johnson regime, but Tweedledee 
has not proved to be appreciably different 
from Tweedledum. It would be difficult 
indeed to say that one union is significantly 
worse than another, but the cushy situation 
of the telephone strikers is worthy of com- 
ment for two reasons: 

(1) Throughout their prolonged strike 
they actually drew pay on the ground that 
even though it was by their own choice 
and insistence, they were technically “un- 
employed” and hence they qualified for 
unemployment benefits. (How that joker 
ever slipped through is explicable solely on 
the ground that our esteemed legislators, 
too, operate according to the slogan made 
famous by Commodore Vanderbilt.) 

(2) Whole truckloads of these strikers 
mobilized and systematically vandalized 
properties of their own company in order 
to drive home their alleged grievances 
against it. Now they have apparently been 
welcomed back by the company with open 
arms—and mayhap were even thanked pro- 
fusely for not having committed worse 
outrages. 

It is scarcely any longer a secret that 
the automobile unioneers have an alleged 
policy of exhorting the workers to commit 
acts of sabotage against the wicked cap- 
italist employers in partial reprisal for not 
having cut them in on a larger share of 
the profits. 

But even these outrages are transcended, 
I think, by those of the longshoremen. This 
enormous combine, entirely aside from the 
millions of dollars of revenue, repeatedly 
forces the loss of thousands of tons of 
perishable foodstuffs—and obviously and 
blatantly they couldn’t care less. 

Hopefully, George Santayana was un- 
duly pessimistic when he predicted that it 
would be in the “distant future” when men 
would be sufficiently intelligent to combine 
aristocracy with democracy, giving the 
franchise to all, but limiting office to 


the fit. “Till then, we must suffer fools 
gladly.” 

THOMAS B. GRAVE, 719 
Rye, N-Y. 


In Lands Afar 


My husband and I recently spent a month 
climbing and camping in Kenya and Tan- 
zania. Browsing through magazines in the 
lounge of the Nairobi YWCA, we were 
rather surprised to come across several 
issues of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
ANITA MINEAR FAHRNI, 65 


Marly, Switzerland 


ALUMNI NEWS 


Clubs Are Active 

Regional meetings last fall and this 
spring have enabled officers of alumni 
clubs in the Northeast and Midwest to 
make plans for off-campus study op- 
portunities (Winter Term), initiation of 
admissions representative programs, and 
the improvement of extended education 
activities. 

The clubs represented at the two 
meetings are from areas where 21,700 
(75%) of Oberlin’s 29,500 active alumni 
reside. Clubs in the South and West 
(covering 5,600 alumni) have yet to be 
included in regional training programs. 

Several clubs, meantime, have reor- 
ganized and elected new officers. The 
Southern California Oberlin Club has 
reorganized and the new group is di- 
rected by Larry and Anne Young, both 
58, aided by Margaret Amos, ’22, and 
Nancy Kagan, ’66. 

The Ann Arbor group, which had not 
met for three years, is being led in its 
rejuvenation by Arthur, ’52, and Shir- 
ley, °54, Wolfe. 

In Western Massachusetts, John H. 
(Jack) Purves, ’42, executive director, 
was speaker at a meeting in the Spring- 
field Area April 20, Elisabeth Roter- 
mund of the German department spoke 
in Northfield April 30, Hampshire Dis- 
trict Atty. John Callahan speaks in 
Florence May 12, Physics Prof. Joe 
Palmieri in Westboro May 19 and Mrs. 
Rotermund May 20 in Pittsfield. The 
film “5/70” is being shown at all these 
meetings. Western Massachusetts Pres- 
ident Bruce Johnson, ’69, has scheduled 
an “All Western Massachusetts Picnic” 
at Look Park in Northampton for Sat- 
urday, June 17. 

In Pittsburgh, Hirschel Kasper, pro- 
fessor of economics, discussed “Phase 
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II” at a meeting last fall. The club spon- 
sored a concert by the Oberlin College 
Choir this spring. The Hartford, Conn., 
club had a lively discussion on EdCom 
last fall. Estelle Sloman Rondestvedt, 
42, is president of a reorganized club 
in Wilmington, Del., which met with 
Jack Purves April 25 and is becoming 
involved in the student recruitment pro- 
gram. Ted Gest, ’68, is president of the 
St. Louis club which has sponsored a 
choir concert and is embarking on a pro- 
gram which will work closely with mi- 
nority recruitment. 

The Dayton and Chicago Clubs are 
holding seminar meetings and have also 
sponsored concerts by the choir. The 
Dayton Club (Miami Valley) had James 
Burke, curator of pre-modern art, as its 
speaker at a fall meeting. The Twin 
Cities Club (Minneapolis-St. Paul) spon- 
sored the choir and also is planning joint 
workshops with St. Olaf, Carleton and 
Macalester alumni. The Chicago Club 
scheduled “mini meetings” with semi- 
nars Jan. 25 on “What’s Up Doc? or 
New Horizons for Urban Health Care” 
and Feb. 8 on “Making It in a Man’s 
World” as viewed by Doris Kempes, 
39, investment officer for Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank and Barbara Bloom, ’54, 
director, division of careers and recruit- 
ment, American Hospital Association. 

The Boston club held its fall meeting 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Carole Taynton, ’61, conducted a tour 
of the museum and Terry Decima, ’65, 
and soprano Susan Stone, ’61, gave a 
musicale with Terry playing the harpsi- 
chord and piano. President Fuller spoke 
to the Boston club in January, the Hono- 
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lulu club last August, Florida clubs in 
February and he met informally at 
luncheon with the Alumni Association 
of Southern California March 4. 

Phil Volland, ’72, and Alumni Direc- 
tor Purves met with the Buffalo club 
April 11. Bayley Mason, administra- 
tive vice president, and Purves will meet 
with the Northern New Jersey Club 
April 21, and Purves met with the South- 
ern New Jersey Club May 4. Dolph 
Vanderpol, ’72, Heidi McClellan, ’73, 
and Purves met with the Indianapolis 
club in January. 

The Oberlin Club of Westchester and 
Southern Connecticut has held its an- 
nual scholarship fund drive and the 
Cleveland club had its Garret Shop Sale 
March 4 to raise scholarship funds. The 
Westchester Club annually holds a pic- 
nic for new students and the Cleveland 
Club held its yearly meeting with high 
school counselors in January. 


“L.G.” Replacing “Sid” 
Missing from the masthead of this edi- 
tion of the OAM is the name of Sidney 
D. Comings, ’69, assistant director of 
the Alumni Association since August 
1970. Sid resigned April 15 to become 
associate service director of the Nation- 
al Association of College Stores which 
has its headquarters in Oberlin. 
Replacing him as assistant director 
will be Lloyd G. Blanchard, ’71, who 
prefers to be called “L.G.” and who has 
served since last August as assistant to 
the editor of the Alumni Magazine. 
“L.G.” will continue as assistant editor 
as well as assistant director, but he will 
relinquish his position as director of 
coed, coop, natural foods Pyle Inn. 
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Winter Term 

Procedure Improved 

Last Winter Term 50 Oberlin students 
participated in 25 alumni-sponsored off- 
campus projects. An additional 60 stu- 
dents lived in the homes of Oberlin 
alumni during the Winter Term. Fifteen 
additional alumni projects were pro- 
posed but not used by students because 
they arrived after the Nov. 9, 1971, 
deadline. 

The College’s Winter Term Commit- 
tee, meantime, has emphasized that 
alumni-sponsored projects have been 
the most successful experiences and the 
most intellectually satisfying. It is at 
the specific request of this committee 
that the Alumni Association will try to 
double the number this year. 

To eliminate confusion in the meth- 
ods used to bring students, alumni and 
projects together, the following pro- 
cedures will be followed in preparation 
for the 1973 Winter Term: 

Alumni living in club areas will re- 
ceive an announcement from the club 
in early fall. It will include a brochure 
listing instructions and a form for pro- 
posing a project. 

Alumni living in areas where a club 
is not active should write directly to the 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074, and request the 
brochure and forms. 

Closing date for receipt of project 
proposals in Oberlin will be Oct. 10. 
The 1973 Winter Term begins Jan. 8 
and ends Feb. 2. 


Sad Homecoming 

Ever get the urge to stop in Oberlin on 
a Saturday evening other than Home- 
coming or Commencement? 

It happened to Ted Reeds, *43, when 
he was en route to Cleveland from his 
home in Aspen, Colo., in his own plane 
April 22. Unfortunately the urge proved 
costly, but more fortunately neither Ted 
nor his passengers were injured. 

When Ted decided to show the Col- 
lege to his children, Sarah, 13, and Ted 
Jr., 18, and Andreas Kammer, 18, their 
AFS student, he was unaware that Ober- 
lin now has the new County Airport 
northeast of town. What’s more, in the 
fading light at 7:30 p.m., he mistook a 
farmer’s field for the old Ortner airport 
west of Oberlin. 

When the plane touched down, the 
wheels mired in the mud and the plane 
nosed over damaging the engines and. 
wing. At presstime the field was still 
too muddy to haul the plane out for 
repairs. 
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Annual Fund Meeting 

All constituencies of the Oberlin Annual 
Fund were represented at a meeting of 
the Annual Fund Committee Feb. 18- 
19 in Oberlin. This was the first to in- 
clude representatives of the newly-acti- 
vated parents committee and also the 
new volunteer class agents. The com- 
mittee also includes representatives of 


faculty, students and trustees. Mark J. 
Staley, °30, is chairman. 


GST Alumni to Meet 

The second annual Oberlin/Vanderbilt 
Alumni Dinner will be Friday, May 12, 
at 5 p.m. in the Colorado Room at the 
Hilton Hotel in Denver. Alumni, re- 
gardless of denomination, have been 
invited, 


OPENING THE DOOR WIDER (Continued from Page 13) 


white EOG/white random sample stu- 
dents over the four classes regarding 
SES, while grade point averages over 
eight semesters showed greater similarity 
between both white groups and the black 
group. But the relative progression in 
cumulative and/or semester grade point 
averages was about the same for all 
three groups “given initial differences 
between the black and white students.” 
In other words, black students pro- 
gressed at about the same rate grade- 
wise as did white students, given the 
fact that they “started at a lower point.” 

Another factor the report cited was 
that when black students come from 
backgrounds economically and educa- 
tionally similar to those of white “main- 
stream” students, they also tend to 
underachieve academically while attend- 
ing Oberlin. Thus the dichotomy be- 
tween white and black students becomes 
a matter of race in some cases. Accord- 
ing to Davis, this suggests that lower 
academic performance among some mi- 
nority students may be more of an insti- 
tutional problem than any background 
deficiencies within the individual stu- 
dent. This point clearly shows Oberlin’s 
need for addressing itself methodolog- 
ically, in terms of programs and proc- 
esses, to the unique environmental needs 
of non-mainstream students. For many 
minority students this will mean having 
the institution encourage alternatives to 
its present Euro-American (and thus by 
association ‘“‘white”) educational and so- 
cial processes. 

The Ikeda-Rich report also indicated 
that black students placed in graduate 
study and employment proportionately 
well to the profile of mainstream stu- 
dents. “Given that black students often 
start with ‘mediocre’ records in their 
initial two years or so at Oberlin, inde- 
pendent reports from graduate schools 
suggest that these students do achieve 
up to their promise at the time they 
were admitted to Oberlin,” according to 
Ikeda. “They develop sustained, high 


performance in graduate school. Such 
able performance, very often, is in grad- 
uate studies which are unrelated to their 
majors at Oberlin. Every year several 
minority students from Oberlin have 
turned toward medicine, dentistry, re- 
lated health sciences, law, education 
and counseling, in ways which promise 
much for able professional leadership 
after graduate study,” Ikeda says. 

The SEOP report concluded that de- 
spite a 100-point difference in average 
SAT scores between black students (in 
the 550’s) and white students (in the 
650’s), recruitment over the past seven 
years had been from the top 1% of 
rated talent within the black high school 
population. The report also concluded 
that “a program of student diversifica- 
tion ...is based on the assumption that 
there can be great educational benefits 
both for minority students and for the 
larger majority of students on this 
campus.” 

Robert L. Jackson, director of admis- 
sions, reports that the established mini- 
mums for black and most likely Spanish- 
American students for the 1972-73 
academic year will almost certainly be 
met. While many of these students will 
come from low income backgrounds, 
some will be from families which can 
afford all or a substantial portion of 
Oberlin’s costs. Therefore diversity will 
continue to exist within the minority 
student population in economic as well 
as social terms. 

James Brown, black folk singer-phi- 
losopher, has stated: “Open up the door, 
and I’ll get it myself.” While Oberlin’s 
“door” has almost always been at least 
theoretically open to all students “re- 
gardless of sex, color or circumstance,” 
there have been times when it seemed 
shut fast to many minority group mem- 
bers. Perhaps, in the final analysis, all 
that the College’s minority recruitment 
program will prove is that Oberlin is 
what it has always maintained it has 


been. L.G.B. 
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PHYS ED: 

THE MOST 
INTERESTING 
ACADEMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE 70's? 


By Larry Gellman, 7| 


The writer, former sports commentator 
for the OAM, has been working in the 
Oberlin Office of College Information 
this semester. In June he will become 
a reporter for the Oberlin News-Trib- 
une. Larry recently gave the Oberlin 
High School library the 20-volume En- 
cyclopedia International he won a year 
ago on TV’s “Jeopardy.” 


Jack Scott 
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or the first time since the Oberlin 

College basketball team won the 

Ohio Conference title two years ago, 
sports has been a major topic of con- 
versation on the Oberlin campus this 
spring. 

Although interest in the physical edu- 
cation program had been increasing con- 
sistently throughout the year, it took on 
added lustre with the appointment of 
Jack Scott as chairman-elect of the de- 
partment of physical education and his 
subsequently-approved recommendation 
that Tommie Smith, Olympic gold med- 
al winner and holder of 11 world track 
records, be appointed to the College of 
Arts and Sciences faculty as assistant 
professor of physical education. 

The announcements being made 
seemed to reaffirm what Oberlin has 
been saying about physical education, 
sports, and athletics since 1902 (MENS 
SANA IN CORPORE SANO, April 1970), or 
even, as soccer and lacrosse coach Fred 
Shults, 54, has said, since 1833 when 
Father Shipherd invented “learning and 
labor.” 

Simultaneously with these announce- 
ments, the New York Times was dis- 
cussing “a renaissance of thinking 
(about) athletics,’ and Dean Donald 
Reich told the Times that “physical edu- 
cation may become the most interesting 
academic development of the ’70’s.” 

Scott, aged 30, is a former athlete 
who has coached and taught in college; 
however, he is best known for his books, 
articles, lectures and research on the 
role of intercollegiate athletics in higher 
education. His ‘Athletics for Athletes” 
and “The Athletic Revolution” have 
been strong attacks not on athletes, but 
on the men who control sports. His 
books emphasize the theme that big- 
time athletics today often have a de- 
humanizing effect that is detrimental to 
the athlete, both physically and psycho- 
logically. His latest book, “The Struggle 
in Sport,” will be published next fall by 
Harper’s Magazine Press. 

“Oberlin College has one of the most 
progressive traditions of any college or 
university in the United States,” Scott 
commented, “I am extremely pleased 
and proud to become a part of that 
tradition.” 

As director of the Institute for the 
Study of Sport and Society (ISSS) in 
Berkeley, Scott was involved in study- 
ing the impact on the athlete of specta- 
tor-oriented collegiate and professional 


sports. He has taught at Berkeley and 
at Hayward State (Calif.) College. 
Among the courses he will teach at 
Oberlin will be one on sports and the 
American political system. In 1968 he 
worked closely with Dr. Harry Edwards, 
professor of sociology at Berkeley, on 
the Olympic Project for Human Rights. 

Scott has spoken at colleges and uni- 
Versities across the country and has been 
athletic director and coach at Herbert 
Kohl’s Other Ways School in California. 
He received his A.B. magna cum laude 
from Syracuse and his Ph.D. from 
Berkeley. He and his wife, Micki, will 
be moving to Oberlin in the early sum- 
mer. The headquarters of the ISSS will 
be relocated on the Oberlin campus un- 
der the direction of Micki Scott. 

In announcing the appointment, Pres- 
ident Fuller stated: “Jack Scott has be- 
come nationally known for his efforts to 
bring to organized athletics a more hu- 
mane set of values. His desire to re- 
emphasize the athlete as an individual, 
and his scholarly and‘ well-researched 
studies in this area, will make him a 
highly-valued member of this com- 
munity.” 

Scott’s arguments seem to be putting 
into today’s language what Henry 
Churchill King, C. W. Savage, ’93, J. H. 
Nichols, ’11, and Lysle K. Butler, ’25, 
have been saying throughout the cen- 
tury in their efforts to combat “profes- 
sionalism” in collegiate athletics. 

In recommending Tommie Smith to 
the Faculty Council, Scott noted that 
“Tommie Smith symbolizes the fact that 
athletic excellence is not antithetical to 
social awareness. In his own quiet and 
dignified way, Mr. Smith has been one 
of the most progressive, humanistic 
forces in the athletic world.” Smith, 
who is remembered by many as one of 
the two black Americans who raised 
clenched fists while receiving their med- 
als at the 1968 Olympics in Mexico 
City, will be head coach of the varsity 
cross country and track and field teams 
and he will assist Scott with his duties 
as athletic director in addition to teach- 
ing a normal load of physical education 
classes. 

“There’s human dignity as well as a 
socially aware approach to the quest 
for athletic excellence,” Scott told the 
Washington Evening Star. 

“The fact that Tommie was never 
offered a meaningful position before 
now is appalling,’ Scott said. “It’s a 
symbol of much of the racism in Ameri- 
can athletics. It’s like Jackie Robinson 
not being a manager in professional 
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baseball. There’s racism throughout all 
levels of American athletics.” 

“I’ve tried to get different positions 
in California but all I’ve gotten is a 
‘Well, we're looking for a coach but give 
us a couple of months.’ You know how 
that goes,” Smith said. 

After his graduation from San Jose 
State in 1968, Smith was signed by the 
Cincinnati Bengals football team in the 
National Football League and spent 2% 
years on the taxi squad after breaking a 
shoulder. He is currently a teacher of 
social science and physical education at 
the Pomeroy School in Milpitas, Calif., 
and is coaching the San Francisco-based 
Bay Area Striders Track Club, a club 
which includes among its members sev- 
eral Olympic champions. 

Although neither Scott nor Smith will 
officially begin work at Oberlin until 
July 1, students have already gotten a 
glimpse of the increased and philosoph- 
ical discussions that will be given issues 
in sport. During a house-hunting stay 
in Oberlin in April, Jack and Micki 
Scott held informal “rap” sessions in 
one of the college dorms to discuss con- 
temporary problems and issues in the 
area of physical education. One of the 
sessions addressed itself to examining 
the masculine and feminine roles in 
sport in America. 

“It was something new to be able to 
talk openly about topics of interest in 
physical education,” noted P.E. major 
Rob Grabill, ’°73. ‘It seems to me that 
P.E. will be eyed by ‘non-jocks’ as a 
relevant, respectable academic field 
here, and this is long overdue. Discus- 
sions and seminars on history, chem- 
istry and other subjects have been com- 
monplace at Oberlin for years, but for 
some reason, very few have been able to 
think of P.E. in the same light. I think 


On a visit to Oberlin in A pril, Tommie 
Smith worked out at the athletic field 
and on the all-weather track. 

Photo by Larry Gellman. 
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I'll be able to tell people that I’m a P.E. 
major without having to rationalize 
about it.” 

There also are changes in the course 
listings in the P.E. Department for next 
year. In past years, the courses have 
been listed as ‘‘Courses for Men,” 
“Courses for Women,” and “Courses for 
Men and Women.” For next year, how- 
ever, catalog listings include: ‘“Socio- 
Cultural Aspects of Sport,” “Aesthetics 
of Human Movement,” and “Teaching 
and/or Coaching Preparation.” While 
many course offerings will be essentially 
the same as they have been in the past, 
there will be significant new offerings 
such as “Sport and Politics,” “The Com- 
petitive Ethic (Sport in American Soci- 
ety),” and “Women in Sport.” These 
new listings are significant in that in the 
past, there have been virtually no aca- 
demic courses offered that were not 
geared toward an eventual career in 


coaching or P.E. administration. Next 
year, that will no longer be the case. 

The new look that the department has 
assumed should perpetuate the trend of 
increased involvement in physical edu- 
cation and athletics on the part of an 
ever-growing segment of the Oberlin 
student body, despite the fact that “com- 
pulsory phys ed” is becoming passe. The 
presence of the Jesse Philips Physical 
Education Center has stimulated interest 
and participation this year beyond even 
the most optimistic speculations. Earlier 
this year, Acting Chairman of the P.E. 
Department Julian Smith noted that “we 
had expected increased participation in 
athletics, but this involvement by mem- 
bers of the campus community is even 
greater than we’d hoped for.” 

Although the students and faculty 
who were formerly regular customers of 
the old Warner Gym are also frequent 
users of the new facilities, the bulk of 


the increase has come from individuals 
who formerly used the Warner facilities 
either little or not at all. Michael Char- 
ney, 72, a Tank co-oper and a member 
of The Activist editorial board, observed 
that “there’s no doubt about it that lit- 
erally hundreds of people are now mak- 
ing use of the facilities at the new gym 
whereas before, they would never have 
considered going over to Warner Gym. 
I know that I never used to play basket- 
ball except for intramurals and now, 
I am over at the Philips Gym practically 
every day getting into pick-up games. 
While the use of the gym has gone up, 
people have begun to hang out less and 
less at the snack bar. I don’t know if 
the two are related, but it’s very pos- 
sible that they are.” 

Still another interesting addition to 
the campus will be locating the Institute 
for the Study of Sport and Society 
(ISSS) in Hales Gym. The ISSS_ has 
been in Berkeley since its inception in 
1970. Researchers there have recently 
been investigating such issues as drug 
abuse in athletics and alternative, less 
authoritarian methods of teaching phys- 
cal education in elementary schools. 

In addition, several former athletes 
have come to the ISS to do research and 
write. Perhaps the most famous of 
these is Dave Meggysey, former Na- 
tional Football League player, whose 
book, “Out Of Their League” exposes 
the drug abuse, racism, and total auth- 
oritarian atmosphere which he found to 
be inherent in both big-time college and 
professional football. 

Dean Reich sees the appointment of 
Scott and Smith as an opportunity for 
Oberlin to exercise leadership in the 
area of physical education. “At the 
same time,” he told the New York 
Times, “Scott will be in a position to 
put into practice some of the ideas he 
has been identified with.” 

Scott feels that Oberlin’s commitment 
to minority groups and the similarity of 
its views on physical education and ath- 
letics to his own views will enable him 
to bring about some changes in the 
present structure of sports in America. 
“There are a lot of sportswriters in the 
country who would love to say, ‘He had 
a chance to do something and he fell 
flat on his face,’”’ he told the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. “Let’s face it,” he 
added, “I have no intention of commit- 
ting suicide here.” 
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YEOMAN SPORTS 


by Rob Grabill, '73 


northern Ohio weather, have always 

had to find ways to deal with the 
elements in order to prepare for the 
upcoming season. 

The lacrosse team ignores the weather 
entirely and practice is held outdoors 
regardless of rain, snow or cold. Seldom 
has a lacrosse game been called on ac- 
count of the weather. 

The track and tennis teams are able 
to practice indoors, using the field house 
and the Philips P.E. Center to get them- 
selves in shape while waiting for more 
hospitable weather. 

For the baseball and golf teams, 
though, there is no substitute for the real 
thing. No amount of hitting against the 
pitching machine or putting in the Zech- 
iel House lounge can help players pre- 
pare for the upcoming season. Thus it 
is becoming not uncommon for Oberlin 
and other northern Ohio colleges to 
schedule pre-season games in the South 
during Spring Vacation. 

For Oberlin, the solution has taken 
the form of biennial trips to the Caro- 


Cron teams at Oberlin, faced with 


linas, and this past March the baseball 
and golf teams scheduled a nine-day 
trip to compete against four Southern 
colleges. 

For most of the trip they encountered 
weather more native to Cleveland than 
Charlotte, however. On their first play- 
ing date at Davidson, the baseball field 
was covered by four inches of new snow. 
Conditions were a little less arctic the 
rest of the week, but five of the nine 
scheduled games were called off because 
of bad weather. 

When they did play, the results were 
encouraging. Although the Obies lost 
doubleheaders to Pfeiffer and Davidson, 
teams that had a decided edge in playing 
and practice time, the games were close, 
and the Yeomen appeared to have one 
of their most solid teams in several 
years. 

The big question was pitching—spe- 
cifically, who besides outstanding sopho- 
more Ed Zaccaro, who for a while was 
a one-man staff due to graduation and 
illness, would fill the remaining mound 
positions? Solid performances by ex- 


Sophomore hurler Ed Zaccaro from Northboro, Mass., struck out 16 as 
the Yeomen edged Kenyon, 5-4. In his first two games, Ed had 24 
strikeouts. Oberlin Review photo by Bob Atlas, ’75. 
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catcher Jim Moriarty and outfielder 
Greg Patton alleviated some of those 
fears. 

The hitting, which was expected to 
be a little below par, was outstanding. 
Freshman Don Navatsyk hit a home run 
in his first plate appearance as a Yeo- 
man, and he averaged .500 for the entire 
trip. Old hands Greg Patton and Steve 
Dunn were not far behind. 

The only casualty of the entire trip 
happened when third baseman Chris 
White was attacked by a flock of geese 
at Catawba. 

* * * 

The lacrosse team also had an abbre- 
viated spring trip, although they headed 
north to play Michigan State and Michi- 
gan. The laxmen, coming off a 1-7 sea- 
son, had lost many players to gradua- 
tion, and the prospects for the season 
were filled with questions. 

The first game was a heartbreaker, as 
the Yeomen battled Michigan State to 
a 9-9 standstill through two halves, two 
overtime periods, and three sudden- 
death periods before giving up a goal to 
lose 10-9 in six overtimes. The follow- 
ing day, a strong Michigan club team 
extracted a 6-0 decision, shutting the 
Yeomen out for the first time in recent 
memory. 

If these scores were disappointing, a 
number of questions were answered, and 
several experiments by Coach Fred 
Shults helped establish a very workable 
lineup. After a week’s layoff, the Yeo- 
men, with only one day of practice, top- 
pled highly-regarded Brockport 7-6. 

Midfielder Murray Heaton paced the 
scoring effort with three goals and an 
assist, and sophomore Ken Hirz turned 
in an outstanding job in the goal, de- 
spite having played the position for little 
over a month. The entire Obie defense 
stood out, and with last year’s victory 
total already equalled, it appeared as 
though the laxmen might add a few 
more before the end of the season. 

* * * 


Final results of the winter season 
found only one of the five Crimson and 
Gold teams, the swimming team (7-3), 
finishing the season with a winning rec- 
ord. Hockey fell just short with a 10-11 
mark, basketball was 9-12, fencing was 
4-10, and wrestling was 2-9. The overall 
record of the winter teams was 32-45-1, 
for a percentage of .415. Added to the 
fall sports record of 8-15-2 for a 348 
percentage, the total for the year thus 
far is exactly .400. 

Freshman swimmer C. J. Heckman 
became Oberlin’s sixth All-American 
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swimmer at the NCAA College Division 
Swimming Championships, placing fifth 
in the 200-yard backstroke in 2:03.6, 
and 11th in the 100-yard backstroke in 
:57.0. Heckman was also the leading 
point-getter for the Yeomen in the OAC 
Championship meet, pacing Oberlin’s 
third place finish with a first and two 
thirds. 

Freshman wrestler Bill Korth lived up 
to his expectations at the Ohio Confer- 
ence Championships, winning the 126 
pound class handily. Bill was voted the 
Conference’s outstanding wrestler by the 
OAC Coaches. He also became the 
first Oberlin wrestler ever to compete 
in the NCAA College Division Champ- 
ionships. 

Led by senior Mike Wilson, the Ober- 
lin fencing team placed a surprising sixth 
in the Great Lakes Fencing Champion- 
ship, which was won by the University 
of Detroit, the eventual NCAA Champ- 
ion. Wilson, a senior foilist, finished 
eighth, the highest finish by any Oberlin 
fencer. 

Vic Guerrieri was named last month 
as the recipient of an NCAA Post- 
graduate scholarship, one of 80 awarded 
yearly to outstanding scholar-athletes 
across the country in a variety of sports. 
Guerrieri, who finished his four-year 
basketball career as Oberlin’s all-time 
career scoring leader and the holder of 
innumerable scoring records, will do 
graduate work at Stanford. 


* * * 


Basketball captain Vic Guerrieri was 
named to the Ohio Conference’s all-star 
basketball second team by the league’s 
13 coaches. 

Guerrieri, who was a first team selec- 
tion in 1970-71, led conference scorers 
until the final weeks of the season when 


he was beaten out by Marty Hunt of 
Kenyon. 

Hunt had a 24.9 average and was 
picked as the league’s top player. Others 
on the first team are Mike Stumpf of 
Capital, Jack Mehl of Otterbein, Pat 
Beasley of Wittenberg and Dean Martin 
of Baldwin-Wallace. 

Bob Hamilton of Wittenberg was 
honored as Coach of the Year. 

Joining Guerrieri on the second team 
are Don Manly of Otterbein, Gene 
Ford, of Muskingum, Scott Weakly of 
Capital, Joe Hamilton of Wittenberg 
and Jackie Brown of Ohio Wesleyan. 

Jim Smith of Kenyon, Greg Bryant 
of Wooster, Dwight Miller of Otterbein, 
Bob Arnold and Don Kalb of Capital 
and Doug Mason of Mount Union 
were given honorable mention. 


* * * 


Ohio Northern University’s formal 
application for membership has been 
approved by the Ohio Athletic Confer- 
ence. 

A four-man inspection team, com- 
posed of the president, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer and commissioner of 
the conference, will look into the re- 
cruiting policies, financial aid regula- 
tions and eligibility requirements to see 
if they are in line wth conference stand- 
ards. One year of athletic participation 
under conference rules will be required 
before final action on the application is 
taken. 

Ohio Northern was a member of the 
conference from 1916 to 1949, then 
joined the Mid-Ohio League before be- 
coming an independent in 1962. 

Ohio Northern’s entry into the con- 
ference will hold the membership to 14 
since Hiram College has left to join The 
President’s Athletic Conference. 


Freshman Bill Korth wins his 126-lb. match against Case Western Reserve. 
Photo by Joel Cohen,’72. 


SPORT AND THE RADICAL ETHIC 


By Jack Scott 


am not sure that radical or revolu- 

tionary are appropriate adjectives to 

describe the sport ethic I want to 
explain. These adjectives have been 
manipulated and distorted by the mass 
media, but it must- be admitted that the 
distortion is partly the fault of many 
well meaning and perhaps some not so 
well meaning young revolutionaries. 
What I have to say is what my mother 
would call common sense. Yet, since 
my proposal is fundamentally different 
from the contemporary American ethic 
of sport, it probably is appropriate to 
call it radical or revolutionary. For 
those who see some similarity between 
the radical ethic and the Christian ethic, 
I need only remind you that Christ was 
a revolutionary. His ideas were revolu- 
tionary when he lived, and they would 
be even more revolutionary in 20th Cen- 
tury America. If Christ chased the 
money changers from the temple, one 
can only enjoyably fantasize what he 
would do with Pete Rozelle and Walter 
Byers. 

I see the dominant ethic in American 
sport today as one that Charles Reich, 
°49, would see as involving levels of 
consciousness I and II. The counter- 
culture’s criticism of that ethic and 
the counter-culture’s position involve 


The writer will become chairman of 
physical education and director of ath- 
letics at Oberlin next semester. This 
article is abridged from an address de- 
livered March 28 in Houston, Texas, at 
the national meetings of the philosophi- 
cal and cultural foundations section of 
the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
Scott wrote the speech before he ac- 
cepted the Oberlin appointment. He 
finds it significant that he quoted two 
Oberlin alumni, Charles A. Reich, ’49, 
and the late Jesse Feiring Williams, ’09, 
without knowing they were Oberlinians. 
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Reich’s consciousness III. The radical 
ethic is a synthesis of these two posi- 
tions. The American ethic is the thesis, 
the counter-culture ethic is the anti- 
thesis, and the radical ethic is the syn- 
thesis. It could be said I’m attempting 
to synthesize the positions of Spiro 
Agnew and Abbie Hoffman! 

In my opinion, the dominant Ameri- 
can sport ethic is best captured in Vince 
Lombardi’s famous and often repeated 
remark that “winning isn’t everything, 
it's the only thing.” If this ethic only 
ruled the relatively small realm of pro- 
fessional athletics, it might be of no 
serious concern. But as we all know, 
it is the Lombardies, Tom Landrys, and 
Darrell Royals who are the high priests 
of the American athletic world. The 
Lombardian ethic is the rule of the day 
from the professional ranks down to 
the colleges, high schools, junior high 
schools, and even the “little leagues.” 
Though educators may not have docu- 
mented this phenomenon yet, many of 
our country’s finest sport journalists 
have; and even some rather conservative 
figures in the American athletic estab- 
lishment such as Fran Tarkenton and 
Harry (the Hat) Walker have begun to 
speak out in alarm about the influence 
of this ethic on Little League and Pop 
Warner sports. 

However, rather than simply ridicule 
the work of the Knute Rocknes, Vince 
Lombardies, and “Bear” Bryants, I 
admit that the Lombardian ethic has 
guided those who live by it to some of 
the highest levels of athletic excellence 
known to man. This ethic is product- 
oriented, to be sure, but the product it 
turns out is an excellent one in most 
cases. In any sport that Americans have 
taken seriously, we have developed some 
of the finest teams and individual ath- 
letes anywhere in the world. Though 
we sometimes get carried away with 


our own chauvinism such as when we 
declare the Super Bowl a world champ- 
ionship, our myriad accomplishments in 
the international athletic arena including 
the Olympic Games speak for them- 
selves. 

For the most part, the men—TI con- 
sciously say men for if we are to be 
honest we must admit that women have 
been pretty much excluded from serigus 
competitive sport in our society—who 
have followed this ethic have been dedi- 
cated, hard-working individuals. The 
everage big-time college football coach 
works at least as hard if not harder than 
the most dedicated professor. Who 
would fault Woody Hayes for not being 
fully dedicated to the goals he has set 
for himself? 

We often see what could be called 
an heroic struggle in sporting contests 
guided by the Lombardian ethic. Ata 
time when one of the most crucial fac- 
tors in determining who will be the 
president of the United States is which 
politician can afford the best make-up 
man, there is something very real and 
authentic about a hard fought athletic 
contest, whether it be a sandlot baseball 
game or the World Series. (My refer- 
ence to politicians and their make-up 
men is in regard to the 1960 TV debates 
between John Kennedy and Richard 
Nixon in which it was claimed Nixon 
lost because he looked haggard and 
drawn—a result of improperly applied 
make-up. Commentators at the time 
pointed out that Nixon came off as 
second best not because of the substance 
of the debate, but as a result of his 
appearance.) When the political arena 
offers Richard Nixon vs. Hubert Hum- 
phrey, it is no wonder that millions of 
Americans prefer the Baltimore Colts 
vs. the New York Jets or Muhammad 
Ali vs. Joe Frazier. 

It is also no wonder why so many 
American athletes put up with the pres- 
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ent sports system given the options that 
are available to them. As Dave Meg- 
gyesy, Chip Oliver, and George Sauer 
have discovered, the problems and ex- 
cesses that made them decide to leave 
football often exist to an even greater 
degree in society at large, and the jobs 
available in society at large seldom have 
any of the intrinsic satisfaction that they 
experienced in athletics. I am not at- 
tempting to apologize for the existing 
sports system. I am trying to point out 
the degree of alienated labor in Ameri- 
can society. 

Though we often hear many pious 
and hypocritical utterances to the con- 
trary, Lombardi’s comment that “you 
have to have that fire in you to play 
this game, and there is nothing that 
stokes the fire like hate” reflects how 
followers of the Lombardian ethic view 
their opponents. In American sport, the 
opponent is the enemy—an obstacle in 
the way of victory. In an interview that 
I did with George Sauer announcing his 
retirement from professional football, 
George commented how this was one 
of the primary reasons he chose to leave 
the game despite his tremendous love 
for football. “We shouldn’t be out there 
trying to destroy each other,” he said, 
“but some people try to make the game 
that way. They have the idea that in 
order to be really aggressive and obtain 
the height of football excellence, you 
have to almost despise your opponent, 
or even hate him. I think when you get 
around to teaching ideas of hatred just 
to win a ballgame, then you’re really 
alienating people from each other and 
from themselves and are making them 
strive for false values.” 

The antithesis—the counter-culture 
ethic—is summed up by a saying that 
was around a long time before the birth 
of the counter-culture, “it’s not whether 
you win or lose, but how you play the 
game that counts.” The counter-culture 
ethic looks at the myopic product-ori- 
entation of the Lombardian ethic and 
demands that we stop being so product 
Oriented and focus on the process in- 
stead. Viewing winning as an extrinsic 
reward, much as a cash prize, the coun- 
ter-culture says we should enjoy sport 
for sport’s sake. Some counter-culture 
proponents have even suggested that we 
abolish scoring. They see the value of 
the activity coming from the process, 
not the product; and to keep score is to 
focus attention on the outcome—the 
product. A counter-culture runner 
wants to be concerned with how his run 
felt, not with how fast he covered the 
distance. 
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The counter-culture has looked at the 
extreme competitiveness of the Lom- 
bardian ethic and has quite correctly 
been upset with its many abuses. Many 
counter-culture proponents have sug- 
gested we replace competition with co- 
Operation. Being competitive is ego- 
tripping, trying to increase one’s own 
stature by putting others down. It’s a 
bummer, to use the language of the 
counter-culture. Aggressiveness and 
competitiveness are frowned upon and 
in their place are offered gentleness and 
cooperation. 

According to the counter-culture, the 
rigid authoritarian structure of the Lom- 
bardian ethic stifles self-expression and 
spontaneity, so this structure must be 
eliminated in order to allow these qual- 
ities to emerge. Consequently, hierarch- 
ical and role-specific relationships must 
be abolished. Likewise, teamwork under 
the Lombardian ethic often is developed 
at the expense of individuality, so the 
counter-culture usually prefers individ- 
ual sports over team sports whenever 
possible. Individual sports allow one to 
“do one’s own thing.” 

The Lombardian ethic views sport as 
a masculinity rite from which women 
are excluded. (Lombardi often moti- 
vated his players by indicating none too 
subtly that to lose a game was to lose 
one’s manhood. One of his greatest 
players, Willie Davis, after a Green Bay 
Super Bowl victory commented, “We 
went out and won the game and pre- 
served our manhood.”) Upset by this 
super-masculine, square-jawed, steely- 
eyed John Wayne approach to sport, 
the counter-culture advocates coeduca- 
tional sporting activities. Frisbee, where 
there is no violent body contact, is seen 
as a replacement for football. 

The counter-culture ethic takes every 
value of the Lombardian ethic and puts 
forth the exact opposite value as its 
position. Cooperation replaces competi- 
tion, an emphasis on the process replaces 
an emphasis on the product, sport as a 
coeducational activity replaces sport as 
a stag party, a concern for enjoyment 
replaces a concern for excellence, and 
an opportunity for spontaneity and self- 
expression replaces authoritarianism. 

I think it is appropriate that I share 
with you a passage from “Athletics in 
Education” by Jesse Feiring Williams, 
09. and William Hughes. Though the 
book was published in 1937, Hughes 
and Williams were addressing them- 
selves to certain sport critics of that 
time whose position was somewhat sim- 


ilar to today’s counter-culture advo- 


cates. “Some parlor athletes and some 
splendid though misguided sportsmen 
talk about sport for sport’s sake and 
condemn winning,” they said. “They 
neither understand nor contribute to the 
problem. Sport for the sake of sport 
might be the worst dilettantism possible. 
As a slogan expressing abhorrence of 
corrupt practices, it is admirable; as 
argument that victory should not be 
striven for, it is mere nonsense.” 

I could not possibly agree more. To 
tell a competitive athlete, man or 
woman, who is training three and four 
hours a day, day in-day out, year after 
year, not to be concerned with victory 
is liberal snobbery; or at best it is the 
remark of someone who simply does not 
understand the agonistic struggle which 
is an integral part of the competitive 
sport experience. It is just as wrong to 
say winning isn’t anything as it is to say 
winning is the only thing. 

Being basically apolitical and lacking 
any radical analysis, the counter-culture 
sees no distinction between essences and 
forms. Out of frustration and anger 
with the cultural manifestation of sport 
in American society, the counter-culture 
strikes out at sport itself. The counter- 
culture has performed an_ invaluable 
service by highlighting the abuses of the 
American system, but its alternative has 
been rejected by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American people; it has been 
rejected quite correctly, I think, for it 
does not offer a sound, rational, humane 
and viable alternative. In short, it’s the 
other side of the same coin. 

Sport cannot exist separate from the 
reality of American society. Sport, like 
all other institutional activities, will re- 
flect and in turn help to reinforce dom- 
inant American values. If the dominant 
values of a society are alienating and 
destructive, then any major institutional 
activity in that society will reflect these 
values regardless of how pure and in- 
trinsically valuable the essence of that 
activity may be. Not understanding this 
relationship, the counter-culture looked 
at the institutional manifestation of sport 
in American society, saw its dehumaniz- 
ing nature, and concluded that some- 
thing was wrong with sport itself. The 
mistake was to not distinguish between 
the essence of sport and its institutional 
manifestation. 

The radical ethic of sport says there 
is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
the essence of competitive sport. It says 
that the agonistic struggle in sport of 
team with team, man with man, man 
with himself, or man with nature is a 
healthy, intrinsically valuable human ac- 
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tivity. It does not view sport as either 
solely a competitive or solely a coopera- 
tive venture. As many fine physical 
educators have tried to point out in the 
past, there is a vital interplay between 
competition and cooperation in healthy 
sport activity. Competitive sport is in 
trouble when this balance is lost either 
in the direction it is today on the side 
of competition or in the direction the 
counter-culture would have it go on the 
side of cooperation. 

Rather than replace the Lombardian 
emphasis on the product with the coun- 
ter-culture’s emphasis on the process, 
the radical ethic refuses to view human 
experience in such a fragmented man- 
ner. The radical ethic recognizes the 
excellence of the outcome as important, 
but equally important is how that ex- 
cellence is achieved. It is not victory at 
any price. The radical ethic does not 
support, for instance, constricting au- 
thoritarian coaching techniques or the 
plying of athletes with anabolic steriods 
and amphetamines in the quest for 
victory. 

On the other hand, the radical ethic 
believes there is nothing wrong or de- 
humanizing about a person wanting to 
take pride in the accomplishment of his 
work, whether it be in athletics or any 
other human endeavor. The radical 
ethic has no quarrel with the Lombar- 
dian quest for excellence. It only says 
that the means by which that excellence 
is achieved is as important as the excel- 
lence itself. In fact, since it has a deep 
underlying faith in man, the radical 
ethic believes the sport experience will 
be even richer than it is under the Lom- 
bardian ethic when a humanistic process 
—a process that will allow and encour- 
age man to develop his full potential— 
replaces the present dehumanizing 
system. 

The radical ethic assumes women will 
have equal access to the competitive 
sport experience. There are no sound 
psychological or physiological reasons 
why the competitive sport experience 
should be denied to women. Though 
not against coeducational sport activity 
on a recreational basis, the radical ethic 
does not see allowing women to compete 
against men as a means for providing 
women with equal opportunity. Be- 
cause of size and strength limitations, 
only an extraordinary woman athlete 
will be able to compete against an aver- 
age male athlete in most sports. Today 
women are often forced to take legal 
recourse in order to be able to partici- 
pate on men’s teams, but this is only 
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because once a woman’s athletic skill 
reaches a certain level, she is forced to 
do this since there are few organized 
competitions for women. 

Because a woman athlete will run a 
100 yard dash in 10.2 while a man does 
it in 9.2 does not mean the woman is 
an inferior athlete, but simply of a dif- 
ferent class. As Simone de Beauvoir 
points out in “The Second Sex,” the 
difference between the female athlete 
and the male athlete is similar to the 
difference between the heavyweight 
boxer and the lightweight boxer. The 
athletic experience is no less rich for 
the lightweight boxer than for the heavy- 
weight, even though the heavyweight 
could of course beat the lightweight. 
Consequently, rather than sound the 
drum for coeducational activities as a 
panacea, the radical ethic says that 
women who want to have the competi- 
tive sport experience should be provided 
with the same economic and institutional 
support that men receive. 

The radical ethic views the athlete as 
an artist who is struggling to express 
himself, but like the followers of the 
Lombardian ethic, radical proponents 
understand the need for dedication and 
hard work. No matter how aesthetic a 
setting may be, a counter-culture long 
distance runner will not have a peak 
experience during a long distance run if 
his physiological conditioning is such 
that he has a gut ache and cramps after 
the first mile. As anyone who has at- 
tempted to do any distance running 
knows, you have to put in a lot of hard 
work before you reach a level of fitness 
that enables you to enjoy the process. 

The radical ethic sees nothing wrong 
with team sports as long as the team 
spirit stems from a genuine develop- 
ment of community rather than from 
authoritarian intimidation. Sharing and 
cooperating with others in a healthy 
team setting makes one more human 
rather than less. Under the radical 
ethic, team spirit would flow from a 
genuine concern for one’s teammates 
rather than from a superficial and im- 
posed conformity of blue blazers and 
crew-cuts. 

But perhaps the most fundamental 
aspect of the radical ethic of sport is 
reflected in how one sees his opponent. 
The opponent is not simply an obstacle 
in the way of victory; he is not simply 
an instrument to be used for one’s own 
glory. In a very real sense, the opponent 
is a brother who is presenting you with 
a challenge. You cannot experience the 
agonistic struggle of sport without the 


cooperation of your brother—your 
opponent. 

The radical athlete has an intense de- 
sire to achieve excellence and victory, 
but he just as intensely wants to seek 
out and experience the agonistic strug- 
gle. The champion radical athlete ra- 
ther than attempting to maximize his 
chances for maintaining the victor’s 
throne, will share his knowledge and 
skill with lesser athletes in the hope that 
they will rise to his level. Since victory 
isn’t the only thing for the radical ath- 
lete, he takes little pride or satisfaction 
in a victory easily won over a less skilled 
or weaker opponent. His pride in vic- 
tory comes when he struggles coura- 
geously in the face of a real challenge. 

Since the degree of alienation would 
be minimized under a system of radical 
athletics, the sporting contest would be 
guided by a general ethic of sportsman- 
ship, and specific rules and regulations 
would be kept to a minimum. Today, 
when athletes enter the arena viewing 
each other as enemies, an ever increas- 
ing number of rules are required to regu- 
late their behavior for they will take 
advantage of each other in any way 
possible in their single-minded quest for 
victory. 

Rather than denigrate the many ac- 
complishments of those who have been 
guided by the Lombardian ethic or the 
counter-culture ethic, the radical ethic 
attempts to build a system based on the 
achievements of these two.systems while 
avoiding their abuses and excesses. The 
radical ethic understands its indebted- 
ness to men like Knute Rockne and 
Vince Lombardi for what these men 
accomplished, but it does not see them 
as representing the apotheosis of the 
sport experience. The radical ethic in 
sport has a commitment to excellence 
integrated with a desire to achieve that 
excellence by a process that will human- 
ize rather than dehumanize man. 

For those who think that the ideas 
I’ve offered are not radical or revolu- 
tionary, I must admit that in some ways 
I would tend to agree. However, any- 
one who would attempt to implement 
the radical ethic on any significant scale 
in the American athletic world today 
will quickly discover just how radical 
and revolutionary these ideas are! The 
fact, though, that a rational, humane 
ethic must be classified as radical or 
revolutionary should tell us something 
about the nature of contemporary 
American society. 
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‘, NEIGHBORLINESS 
"= PERSONIFIED 


By Jean Kallenberg, '23 


lare Tousley, ’11, who, in 1970, re- 
tired from her latest venture, “Plays 
for Living,” which she helped found 
and fund, first came to the Oberlin Aca- 
demy on a cold, rainy day in September 
1906. She was 15 years old and bowed 
down with homesickness and laryngitis. 

She remembers going next day to the 
Conservatory, armed with $19 in bills 
her father had given her to “take sing- 
ing.” Unable to speak aloud, she whis- 
pered “I want to take voice,” to which 
the man behind the wicket replied, 
“What with?” It struck her so funny 
that she decided Oberlin wasn’t going to 
be such a bad place after all. The Col- 
lege must have agreed, because years 
after her graduation she was, in 1937, 
awarded an honorary LL.D. which read: 
“for neighborliness personified, to an 
efficient and radiant daughter of Ober- 
lin.” 

But the Conservatory, in 1906, did 
not prescribe as practice for “Tige,” as 
she was nicknamed, her very vocal 
cheerleading for the Academy basket- 
ball team, nor did the “Con” suggest her 
later activity as College song leader for 
gatherings at Peters Hall. 

This flair for the dramatic and the 
different surfaced again some 50 years 
later when, as a professional social 
worker, Miss Tousley decided that live 
theater was a uniquely compelling way 
not only to call a community’s attention 
to the problems that face so many fam- 
ilies but also to stir public action toward 
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providing solutions. As a result, the 
American Theater Wing, whose “Com- 
munity Plays” she had often used, in- 
vited her, in 1957, to join their staff to 
help redirect the focus of these postwar 
plays toward current family problems 
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and social issues. She also was to in- 
sure that authenticity of content accom- 
panied dramatic excellence. In 1959, 
this venture, upon the initiative of its 
three founders, one of whom was Clare 
Tousley, was launched as “Plays for 
Living,” under the aegis of the Family 
Service Association of America. Miss 
Tousley became its executive director. 

Part of Miss Tousley’s ability to reach 
the public mind and heart came from 
various creative programs she had un- 
dertaken over the years with opinion- 
forming groups. As director of public 
interests of the Community Service So- 
ciety in New York (1939-1955), she had 
charge of press relations and of interpre- 
tation of the Society’s daily work. Many 
of the thousands of persons who con- 
tributed to the Society still remember 
the weekly Bulletin that “C.M.T.” edited 
and mailed to them. Parallel to these 
activities, she taught selected agency 
staff members how to write what the 
public needed to know. The informa- 
tion turned in by these “cub reporters” 
provided vivid news and commentary 
that could be printed in the Bulletin and 
distributed to the press. One editor 
commented, “to all these efforts she 
brings her own sense of conviction with 
a talent for transmitting this.” 

In her years with the Community 
Service Society, she found time to de- 
velop new opportunities to enlarge pub- 
lic understanding among the young. 
She accepted the invitation of the na- 
tional and the New York Junior League 
to advise and teach, particularly their 
provisional members. In recognition of 
25 years of such service, the New York 
League, in 1946, made her an honorary 
life member. 

She started “Junior Month” for se- 
lected students in 12 colleges along the 
Eastern Seaboard. This entailed annual 
visiting of campuses from Radcliffe to 
Goucher, arranging for student repre- 
sentatives to use New York City, during 
summer vacations, as a laboratory 
where they could deepen their concern 
about urban problems and she could 
hopefully gain volunteer and staff re- 
cruits for her profession. “Junior 
Month” continued for 15 years with 
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spectacular results. “Communication” 
wasn’t a catchword in those days, but 
she taught it at Barnard College later 
and at UCLA’s Graduate School of So- 
cial Work. 

Thus, Clare Tousley’s life at Oberlin 
had deepened her natural interest in 
people. Her professional social work 
training and her many years as interpre- 
ter of people’s problems gave her the 
kind of background and public recogni- 
tion that were required in this new use 
of the drama. Now, in 1972, thirteen 
years after its founding, “Plays for Liv- 
ing” has a repertory of some 50 plays 
which are performed by some 100 pro- 
fessional acting groups throughout the 
U. S. They are also used by “semi- 
pros” in local drama workshops. Local 
family service agencies in 100 communi- 
ties serve as catalysts and guides. 

Nationally, “Plays for Living” oper- 
ates from New York under the direction 
of a lay-theatre board of which Kath- 
arine Cornell and Mrs. C. Reynolds 
Pratt are co-chairmen. Other board 
members include Vera Allen, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, Peggy Wood and Dorothy 
Sands. Ethel Barrymore Colt is execu- 
tive producer. Mrs. Ann Booth is to- 
day’s executive director of the project. 

Each new play is developed on com- 
mission from an agency or group which 
is interested in presenting a matter of 
concern through drama. Theatre peo- 
ple and lay persons act as an advisory 
panel to “build” each play. Profession- 
al and indigenous representatives who 
are involved in the particular subject are 
added. The half-hour dramas are easy 
to produce because no props are needed. 
Each play has only four or five charac- 
ters. Local committees oversee rehear- 
sals to be sure the performance carries 
out the intent of the play. These local 
committees also promote bookings. The 
particular civic group, church, club, 


PTA, etc., that has booked a play is 
counseled regarding the importance of 
selecting a good leader for the discussion 
which always follows a play. The audi- 
ence discussion is as important as the 
play itself and discussion leaders must 
be well-informed about the subject, 
skilled in providing a climate for the 
free exchange of ideas and gifted in 
summarizing these ideas in a helpful 
way. 

A good illustration of the develop- 
ment and use of these plays is “Tomor- 
row Is Now,” a provocative play about 
college unrest which was written by 
Thomas Barbour. Published in 1970, it 
was initiated in 1969 by Miss Tousley 
and Mrs. F. Champion Ward (Duira 
Baldinger, °34), president of the Ober- 
lin Alumni Association. In addition to 
Mrs. Ward, the advisory panel included 
John W. Kneller, former provost at 
Oberlin and now president of Brook- 
lyn College, and Robert W. Krulwich, 
69, class trustee at Oberlin. The play 
has been much in demand by groups 
made up primarily of parents and alum- 
ni of colleges and universities. 

Other plays in the repertory are based 
on such subjects as failing marriages, 
young persons in difficulty, broken 
homes, attitudes on sex, child adoption, 
Head Start, drug addiction and ghetto 
education. They often call for perform- 
ances by inter-racial casts. Notable 
among these is ‘““The Man Nobody Saw” 
and others that have been enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed from Mississippi to Cali- 
fornia. Eight Ohio colleges have used 
the plays. 

Miss Tousley is now executive direc- 
tor emeritus of “Plays for Living.” She 
continues as a “career volunteer,” how- 
ever, from her home in New York. 
What have the plays accomplished? 
They have broadened public under- 
standing. They have brought about 
changes in personal attitudes, in legis- 
lation and in administrative procedures. 
They have deepened self-understanding. 
They have resulted in new working part- 
nerships. Other accomplishments, less 
directly traceable to them, have also 
been noteworthy. 
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Better Communication 
For Prison Change 
urmoil reaching the public’s view 
from behind our nation’s prison and 
jail walls during the past year often 
seems reminiscent of that which hit col- 
lege campuses during the late 1960's. 
But those things which prison inmates 
and others are protesting about Amer- 
ica’s correctional communities are often 
overwhelming to even the most jaded 
undergraduate’s imagination. 

Much of the problem confronting 
those working for change and reform 
in prison laws stems, as in any reform 
movement, from lack of information on 
what is being done in other parts of the 
country. To promote better communi- 
cation between persons working for 
change in prison laws, and to facilitate 
a more informed public, the Young 
Lawyers Section of the American Bar 
Association began publication last Octo- 
ber of The Prison Law Reporter. Dis- 
tributed by subscription monthly to at- 
torneys, laymen and inmates across the 
nation, the journal’s co-editors are Se- 
attle attorney David M. Shelton, 66, 
and Assistant Professor of Law Donald 
S. Chisum of the University of Washing- 
ton. Shelton is also vice chairman of 
the Young Lawyers’ Administration of 
Criminal Justice and Prison Reform 
Committee, which sparked the journal’s 
inception. Editors, staff members and 
contributors are all working on a volun- 
teer basis. 

The Reporter's format is straightfor- 
ward—a survey of developments in fed- 
eral, state and local prison law. Sections 
include summaries and reprintings of 
basic judicial decisions, reports on legis- 
lative developments at both state and 
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national levels, notations and brief sum- 
maries of law review articles, commen- 
tary by the editors and others and de- 
scriptions of various legal organizations 
and their related activities. 

The 12-page publication is described 
by its editors as an experiment, especial- 
ly during its first year. Court orders, 
original pleadings and news of other 
prison law reform measures around the 
country are solicited for the journal’s 
coverage. Subscriptions ($15 per year 
for institutions; $10, individuals; $1, 
prisoners) are available by writing to 
The Prison Law Reporter, Hoge Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 


THAILAND’S POPULATION: FACTS, 
TRENDS, PROBLEMS, AND POLICIES 
by Ralph Thomlinson, °48. Thai Watana 
Panich Press Co. (Bangkok). This mono- 
graph chronicles Thailand’s most signifi- 
cant historical events, present tendencies, 
threatening problems and action programs 
associated with various demographic facts 
and changes. It is intended primarily for 
the foreign reader. Thomlinson was in 
Thailand during 1969-70 as demographic 
advisor to the Institute of Population 
Studies at Chulalongkorn University, Bang- 
kok, and field associate of the Population 
Council, New York City, as well as a 
number of other posts. 


TED KENNEDY: PROFILE OF A SUR- 
VIVOR by William H. Honan, ’52. Quad- 
rangle Books. $6.95. “I call Senator Ted 
Kennedy a survivor,” notes the author, 
“because . . . in recent years he has suf- 
fered—and recovered from—more shock, 
defeat, punishment, dispossession, bereave- 
ment, physical hurt and humiliation than 
is inflicted on most of the rest of us in a 
lifetime.” The book is a close-up glimpse 
at the senator’s thoughts about tricky per- 
sonal and political questions, based on the 
author’s close contact with him over the 
past four years. 


AN AMERICAN IN CHINA by Jan C. 
Ting, ’70. Paperback Library. 95¢. Travel- 
ing for 4,000 miles throughout the Peoples 
Republic of China during September and 
October 1971, the author visited com- 
munes, schools, factories and_ historical 
sites. This is a record of his journey, his 
impressions and insights of the Chinese 
people. Ting holds a graduate fellowship 
at Honolulu’s East-West Center (SEEN 
AND HEARD IN CHINA, March/April 
1972) and spent two summers in Taiwan 
prior to his visit to mainland China. He 
was in Taiwan with the Oberlin College 
Chinese language program (SUMMER 
ABROAD, Feb. 1970) when President 
Nixon announced in July 1969 that the 
ban on travel was being modified. As it 
turned out, the former Student Senate and 
senior class president got to China ahead 
of Mr. Nixon. His book emphasizes the 
fact that one ought to compare today’s 
China to what it was in the 1940’s and not 
to what the U. S. is today. For 95 cents it’s 
fun to compare Jan Ting’s views of China 
to what you saw on TV last February. 


THE TAMARACK TREE by Betty Un- 
derwood. Houghton Mifflin. $4.95. Set 
in the hills of Canterbury, Conn., this book 
for girls age 10-14 is an account of orphan 
Bernadette Savard and her foster aunt, 
Hester Fry, and their struggle against racial 
and sexual discrimination. Canterbury be- 
comes a hotbed of controversy when its 
female seminary, where Bernadette hoped 
to gain an education before entering Ober- 
lin, decides to admit a black. Mrs. Under- 
wood is a daughter of the late Ethel Todd 
Anderson, °12, and intends this first work 
by her for young readers to be a continuing 
series. 


THE BOOK OF SONGS by William Mc- 
Naughton, former assistant professor of 
Chinese. Twayne Publishing Co. $5.50. 
Written some 2,500 years ago, the “Book 
of Songs” is a highly-regarded anthology 
of 300 ancient Chinese poems. McNaugh- 
ton’s analysis of them in terms of rhetorical 
and poetical structure represents a break 
from previous scholarship which was tradi- 
tionally concerned with textual and philo- 
logical questions. 


DREISER: A COLLECTION OF CRIT- 
ICAL ESSAYS edited by John Lydenberg, 
34. Prentice-Hall. $5.95. “As artist, 
Dreiser was a natural, a primitive. He was 
not concerned with giving his readers what 
Mencken liked to call beautiful letters,” 
says the editor in his introduction, “al- 
though his taste was such that he often 
wrote in the sentimental vein of the day, 
and his attempts to be ‘literary’ resulted in 
excruciatingly ugly, turgid prose. But when 
he told his story straight out, the bad fine 
writing disappeared and he conveyed that 
sense of simple, unadorned reality which 
outraged the genteel and rallied the rebels 
to his defense.” Lydenberg, professor of 
English and American studies at Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges, has gathered 
16 essays on Dreiser for this collection, by 
authors including the editor, Kenneth Lynn, 
Stuart P. Sherman, H. L. Mencken, Lionel 
Trilling, Robert Penn Warren and Irving 
Howe. 


WITNESS TO REVOLUTION: LETTERS 
FROM RUSSIA 1916-1919 by Edward T. 
Heald, °07. Edited by James B. Gidney. 
Kent State University Press. $10. The 
author, who died in 1967 at the age of 82, 
became involved in YMCA work following 
his Oberlin graduation, in Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Ohio and Iowa. In the days before the 
U.S. became involved in World War I, he 
decided to go to Russia with the YMCA’s 
prisoner of war relief program. His 
planned one-year hitch extended to nearly 
four years during which America entered 
the war, Russia dropped out, Kerensky and 
then the Bolsheviks took control of the 
government and civil war ravaged the Rus- 
sian countryside. He was in Kiev when 
the Bolsheviks captured the city, in Vladi- 
vostok when the American Expeditionary 
Force landed, and for months in between 
he shuttled about on the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad visiting troops and prisoners. De- 
scriptions of what he saw and did are con- 
tained in long letters he sent home, edited 
and published in this book. The book is 
described as a street-level view of Russia 
during this period, rather than an extension 
of our knowledge of political history. The 
work also contains photographs taken by 
Mr. Heald while in Russia. 


CHILDREN OF SPECIAL VALUE: IN- 
TERRACIAL ADOPTION IN AMERICA 
by David C. Anderson, 64. St. Martin’s 
Press. $6.95. The author and his wife 
(Jason Walker, °64) are familiar with this 
topic. Their own adoptions of three chil- 
dren have crossed racial lines. Anderson’s 
basic premise is that interracial adoption 
today is generally a matter of choice rather 
than necessity and that those adopted are 
made more precious by it than handi- 
capped. The work initially examines prob- 
lems and rewards of interracial adoption in 
four families. All that is necessary, he 
says, is the parents’ openness and a deep 
capacity for love. A second section exam- 
ines adoption as a general American insti- 
tution, including prevailing attitudes to- 
ward it, agencies and adoption procedures 
and various philosophical implications. “If 
families may flourish without racism, sO, 
inevitably, may societies,” says Anderson, 
who is a journalist. The Andersons live in 
Brooklyn. 
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THE BAKU COMMUNE, 1917-1918: 
CLASS AND NATIONALITY IN THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION by Ronald G. 
Suny, assistant professor of history. Prince- 
ton University Press. The author, consid- 
ered a specialist in Russian history, com- 
piled this work under the auspices of 
Columbia University’s Russian Institute. 
It is a major case study in the development 
of the Russian Revolution outside the main 
centers of Petrograd and Moscow. Suny 
joined the Oberlin faculty in 1968. 


WILL THE REVOLUTION SUCCEED? 
by Edward A. Schwartz, ’65. Criterion. 
$5.95. The writer is a director of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association and member 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine’s Editor- 
ial Advisory Board. He argues that the 
contemporary “‘movement for justice” has 
been neither liberal nor Marxist, but rather 
a “distinctive, radical democratic tradition 
based on the religious justice brought to 
this society originally by the Puritans.” He 
traces the history of the radical or populist 
democracy from 1783 to 1900 and outlines 
a strategy for building the movement in 
the years ahead. To some extent Schwartz 
bases his premise on earlier writings of 
Sheldon S. Wolin, ’44, and John A. Schaar 
(“Berkeley and the University Revolution,” 
1967). Schwartz’ thoughts agree with 
Wolin’s statement at last month’s Jaszi 
Memorial Lecture in Oberlin that “genuine 
political action conserves without being 
conservative.” 


INTRODUCTION TO ATOMIC PHYS- 
ICS by James A. Richards, 38, M. Russell 
Wehr and Harald A. Enge. Addison-Wes- 
ley Publishing Co. $14.50. This is part of 
a four-text series on atomic, nuclear, high 
energy and solid state physics. It covers 
atomic physics with wave mechanics, and 
also includes chapters on solid state and 
nuclear physics. Prerequisites for under- 
standing this text are courses in mechanics, 
electricity and magnetism, and differential 
equations. A few simple matrix multiplica- 
tions are used. 


INDIAN SUMMER by W. D. Howells, 
with introduction and notes to the text 
by Scott Bennett, °60. Indiana University 
Press. $10.50. “To my mind there isn’t a 
waste-line in it . . .,” wrote Mark Twain 
of this book when it first appeared in the 
late 19th century. This printing of the 
novel is an approved text of the center for 
editions of American authors, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. Bennett is 
assistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY 


Staff 


BOYD NELSON HENDERSON, March 1 in 
Allen Memorial Hospital, Oberlin. He was 
64. Mr. Henderson had lived in Oberlin 
since 1956 and worked as a custodian at 
Carnegie Library. He was an active mem- 
ber of Jones Chapel AME church in Elyria. 
He leaves his wife, Sarah. 


WILLIAM HENRY TURNER, M.D., March 
5 at his home in Oberlin after a short illness. 
He was staff physician with the Oberlin Col- 
lege Health Service from 1944 until his re- 
tirement in 1956 and he also was college 
physician from 1957 to 1960. In the first year 
of his retirement he was a medical examiner 
in the missionary medical office of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in New York 
City: 

Dr. Turner was born in Afton, Va., Dec. 
18, 1890, and was graduated from the medical 
school of the University of Virginia in 1919. 
He worked at the Marine Hospital on Ellis 
Island until 1923 when he went to Nanking 
and then Nanhsuchow in China as a medical 
missionary with the Presbyterian Church. 
From 1932 until he came to Oberlin, he prac- 
ticed in Loudon County, Va. 

He leaves his wife, Edna, daughters Mrs. 
Edward Davis (Katherine, ’49), Mrs. Orrel 
Daniel (Frances, ’52), Mrs. David Liao (Vir- 
ginia, 53) and Mrs. Donald Sanborn (Anne, 
58), two sisters and ten grandchildren. 


1898 


MRS. JOHN E. BARNARD (Clara Lenore 
Dudley), March 25 in Boscawen, N. H., after 
a long illness. Born in Henrietta, Ohio, Nov. 
6, 1874, she graduated from the Academy in 
1893 and received the Ph.B. from the College. 
She was married in 1904, after her gradua- 
tion from the Johns Hopkins School of 
Nursing. Her husband, ’98, a dentist in 
Oberlin, died in 1949. 

Mrs. Barnard leaves sons Dudley P., ’30, 
of Concord, N. H., and John H., ’32, of Stock- 
ton, N. Y., daughter Eleanor A. Thornblade, 
28, of New Canaan, Conn., five grandchil- 
dren (including John Dudley Barnard, ’55) 
and eight great-grandchildren. 


1900 


JULIA G. SEVERANCE, March 9 in Chula 
Vista, Calif. where she had been in ill health 
since 1967. 

A gitted artist, Miss Severance designed 
the still-official Oberlin College seal and 
was noted for her many pieces of sculpture 
and works of art. The Oberlin College cal- 
endar of 1926 featured reproductions of her 
etchings of the campus, 

She was born in Oberlin Jan. 11, 1877. Her 
father, James R., graduated from the Col- 
lege in 1868 and from the Seminary in 1871. 
Her mother (Rosa Gridley) studied at Ober- 
lin trom 1865 to 1871. 
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At a very early age Miss Severance could 
draw as well as write and she thought it 
strange that everybody could not do the 
same. She first studied at the Chicago Art 
Institute and continued her art work in 
connection with her studies at Oberlin. She 
was a regular student in the College of Arts 
and Sciences from 1896-99, a special student 
1899-1900 and she took special courses in 
fine arts and music for several additional 
years. She also studied in the Cleveland 
Art School, in Italy, and with the New York 
Art Students’ League. In 1941 she com- 
mented that, though she never received a 
degree, she had ‘four years’ training in 
lines of my own choosing.” 

In the June 1922 OAM, Arthur S. Kimball, 
15h, then professor of singing, discussed her 
“sreat gifts for portraying human character 
and attributes in the round or in relief’’ and 
the fact that she was ‘always conspicuous 
for fine drawing from casts and from 
nature.” 

When the architect for Wilder Hall (Men’s 
Building) wanted a college seal (now dis- 
played above the entrance to Wilder’s main 
lounge), he asked Miss Severance to de- 
velop a design from the wording of the 
bylaws and the shapes in the old college 
seal, which was three feet in diameter. The 
trustrees decided to have a new seal made 
from her design and she made several casts, 
about 12 inches in diameter. One was cast 
in bronze for the president’s office. 

In 1916 Miss Severance received an award 
in sculpture at the Women’s Artists’ Club 
in Cleveland. In 1917 she gave an exhibition 
of sculptures at the home of Delphine 
Hanna, ’01 A.M., then professor of physical 
education, in Florida. In 1921 she designed 
the Leffingwell bronze tablet in the Chapel 
of St. Mary’s School in Knoxville, Ill. Sev- 
eral hundred copies of her etchings of 
Florida scenes decorated guest rooms at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York City. 
She exhibited sculpture and etchings at the 
Cleveland Art Museum in 1925. 

“Neither the accuracy of the camera nor 
the skill of its manipulator can ever compete 
with those subtle gifts of the sculptor at 
their best,”’ wrote Mr. Kimball in 1922. As 
proof of Miss Severance’s ability, he cited 
the Leffingwell tablet, two low reliefs of 
Miss Severance’s parents, a portrait of Eliza- 
beth Swing, ’07, a portrait bust of the late 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, and portraits of 
F. Champion Ward, ’32, and his sister, the 
late Helen Ward, ’32. The Ward portraits 
were mentioned ‘‘as only two of many 
similar ones that adorn the homes and glad- 
den the hearts of fond parents, fixing for 
all times the passing beauty of childhood.” 


1903 


MISS MARY IRENE DICK, Feb. 11 in Mi- 
ami, Fla. She was born in Ashtabula, Ohio, 
July 13, 1881, graduated from both the 
Academy and the College, and was assistant 
in the department of physical education for 
women from 1907 until her retirement in 
1944, 

One of Miss Dick’s assignments at the 
Women’s Gym was to give anthropometric 
measures to incoming freshmen women. 
Because she taught department majors how 
to take the measurements, she had the title 
“teacher of physical education” from 1908 
to 1917. 

Miss Dick lived at 189 S. Professor St. for 
many years. After her retirement she spent 
part of each year in Coconut Grove, Fla., 
visiting her brother Frank, who had oper- 
ated a grocery in Oberlin prior to 1920. She 
moved to Santa Monica, Calif., in 1948 and 
to Miami in 1968. 

Her brother Frank died in 1952, her 
brother William, ’90, in 1938, and her brother 
Walter, ’97, in 1962. 
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JESSE BENJAMIN WOLFE, Jan. 2 in Santa 
Ana, Calif. He was born in Springfield, Ml, 
Feb. 7, 1881, and served in China from 1909 
to 1942 as a missionary, teacher, builder, 
architect, hospital official and property cus- 
todian at the U. S. embassy in Peking. 
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Mr. Wolfe was a member of Co. M, 5th 
Regiment, Ohio Infantry, from June 27 to 
Nov. 5, 1898, when he was 17 years old. After 
graduation from Oberlin he studied at the 
Oberlin Theological Seminary and took addi- 
tional studies at American Correspondence 
School. He married Clara Alberta Husted 
06, in 1909. 
; The Wolfes taught at the Methodist School 
in Peking, 1909-12, and at “Oberlin in 
Shansi” 1912-16. From then until 1928 Mr. 
Wolfe was a builder, architect and mission- 
ary for the American Board for Missions in 
China. From 1928 until 1939, he was builder, 
architect and business manager for a med- 
ical school and hospital at Cheeloo Univer- 
sity in Tsinan. 

After serving at the embassy in Peking, 
he became an engineer at a lighter-than-air 
naval base in Santa Ana, and was an archi- 
tectural consultant at Davao Hospital in the 
Philippines before retirement in 1947. 

Mr. Wolfe leaves son Jesse Jr. in Santa 
Ana and daughter Mrs. Lucile Isitt in El 
Cerrito, Calif. A son, Walter, died in 1917, 
a daughter, Mildred, in 1923 and a daughter, 
Mary, in 1924, 


1906 


MRS. JOSEPH W. MERIAM (Florence L. 
Wiley), March 16 in Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio, after a brief illness. She 
was born in Sioux City, Iowa, Aug. 1, 1883, 
and taught organ at Morningside College in 
Sioux City prior to her marriage in 1907. 
Her husband, who died in 1964, attended the 
Oberlin Academy and the College, was an 
executive of the Lincoln Electric Co. in 
Cleveland for 24 years, retiring in 1938, and 
president of the Cleveland YMCA, 1938-48. 
The Meriams maintained an active inter- 
est in Oberlin and contributed generously to 
its growth. Mrs. Meriam was a member of 
the Alumni Board, 1946-49, and Mr. Meriam 
many years ago established the alumni golf 
trophy competition which still bears his 
name. They made a major gift toward out- 
fitting and finishing Jones Field House in 
1949 and they established the Joseph and 
Florence Meriam Scholarship Fund in 1959. 
Mrs. Meriam had been living at the Wade 
Park Manor in Cleveland for the last six 
years. She was a member of the Fairmount 
Garden Club, the Shaker Neighborhood 
Guild and Fairmount Presbyterian Church. 
She leaves daughters Mrs. Robert E. Hill 
(Betty, ’31), Mrs. Clayton B. Herrick (Mar- 
jorie, ’33), Mrs. Julius Mason (Polly), and 
Mrs. Hiland Hall (Josephine), 14 grand- 
children and 13 great-grandchildren. 


MISS LOIS D. WALKER, Jan. 1 at West 
Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, Ill. She was 
born in Toulon, Ill., July 22, 1883, and re- 
ceived her A.M. at Oberlin in 1907. Miss 
Walker taught for more than 40 years in the 
German department of Oak Park-River 
Forest High School and was head of the 
department prior to her retirement. The 
late Ernest Hemingway was among her 
pupils. She leaves a sister, Mrs. Ernest P. 
(Ruby) Cox, Skokie Manor Home, Skokie, 
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KATHERINE KAHLEY, Sept. 25, 1971, in 
Seal Beach, Calif. She was born in Kenton, 
Ohio, June 20, 1881, and had retired as 
supervisor of teacher training at the Univer- 
sity of California after a life dedicated to 
teaching. In 1968 she gave Oberlin College 
an outright gift of stock valued at $21,000 
to be used toward construction of the then- 
proposed learning center now being built. 
She also arranged an annuity for an addi- 
tional gift of $20,000 in memory of Ella M. 
Kennedy, ’21, also a life-long teacher, who 
died in 1966. 
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AURETTE SMITH, Feb. 13 at the 
ty tae niece, Mrs. Edward Heinan, in 
Brightwaters, N. Y. She had been living 
with Mrs. Heinen since April 1966 when she 
left her home in Fillmore, Calif., where she 
taught music and art at Fillmore Union 
High School from 1923 to 1949. 


Miss Smith was born Dec. 25, 1883, and 
was a great-granddaughter of Thomas Por- 
ter Turner who came to Oberlin with his 
family from Lyme, N. H., in the early 1830’s 
and was the builder of First Church. Her 
grandparents, the Rev. Edwin Thompson 
Branch and L. Laurette Turner Branch, 
were graduated in 1845. Miss Smith’s moth- 
er, Ellen Branch, attended the Conserva- 
tory from 1875 to 1877 prior to her marriage 
to Azariel Smith. Miss Smith’s brother, 
Frederick W., ’09, died in 1928. 

Miss Smith studied at the Academy and 
in the Conservatory 1904-06. Prior to teach- 
ing at Fillmore, she taught music and art 
at Woodbury, Ore., Idaho Falls, Idaho, and 
Upland, San Jocinto, E. Whittier and Fer- 
mosa Beach, Calif. Like her mother, she 
Was an excellent soprano. Her uncle, George 
LeGrand Smith, ’89, was a baritone as was 
Miss Smith’s brother. The Smiths all came 
from Somerset, Mich., where the Branches 
also lived. 

In addition to her niece, Miss Smith leaves 
cousins Mrs. Milton N. Thompson (Marian 
Smith, 19) and Robert Smith Thompson, ’59. 


1910 


MRS. SCOTT F. COFFIN (Bertha H. Ander- 
son), Feb. 20 in Mansfield, Ohio, following 
an extended illness. She was born in Han- 
cock, Mich., March 20, 1886, and attended 
the Conservatory 1906-09. She and Mr. Cof- 
fin ’09, were married in 1911. He died in 
1968. The Coffins had lived in Mansfield 
since 1916. He was a vice president of 
Lumberman’s Mutual Insurance Co. Their 
son S. Farnum Jr., M. D., ’39, died in 1969. 
Mrs. Coffin leaves a granddaughter and 


- three sisters, including Jean B. Anderson, 
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MRS. HARLOW G. FUNSETT (Jessie E. 
Spore), Jan. 28 at Turtle Creek Convalescent 
Centre, Noblesville, Ind. She had suffered 
a light stroke in December. Mrs. Funsett 
was born at Florence, Ohio, Sept. 21, 1889, 
and went to Oberlin High School. Prior to 
her marriage in 1917, she taught physical 
education at Valley City (N. D.) High 
School, was physical director. at the Decatur, 
Ill., YWCA, and at Knox College, and taught 
physical education at Central High School 
in Minneapolis. 

The Funsetts had lived in Noblesville for 
45 years and after Mr. Funsetts’s retirement 
as an engineer for the Firestone Rubber Co. 
they enjoyed their four-acre ‘‘farm.”’ 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Funsett 
leaves daughters Mrs. Elizabeth Cameron of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Mrs. Arline Heck of 
Indianapolis, sister Mrs. Malcolm F. (Mabel) 
Jameson, ’23, of Oberlin and two grandchil- 
dren. A son, Douglas, died in a skiing 
accident in 1956. 


1911 


MRS. CHARLES P. KLEINMAN (Jessie 
Amarilla Johnson), Jan. 18 in Anoka, Minn., 
where she lived with her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. C. Philip Kleinman. Her husband is 
deceased and her son died in 1969. 


1912 


FRANK E. WIRTH, Feb. 10 in Salem (Ohio) 
Hospital the day after he was taken there 
from his home in E. Palestine, Ohio. He 
was born May 29, 1890, and spent all his life 
in the E. Palestine area where he operated 
a variety store from 1932 to 1965 and was a 
member and former director of the Cen- 
tenary United Methodist choir. He studied 
at the Conservatory and the Academy 1908- 
09. Mr. Wirth leaves his wife, the former 
Elma Ball whom he married in 1916, daugh- 
ters Vivian and Louise at home and Mrs. 
Shirley Brown of Montgomery, Ala., son 
Richard of Baltimore, brothers Herbert of 
Coldwater, Mich., and Robert of Midland, 
Pa., and four grandchildren. 
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ERNEST ROY ZECHIEL, March 31 at Vir- 
ginia Baptist Hospital in Lynchburg, Va., 
after a week’s illness. 

Mr. Zechiel, for whom one of Oberlin’s 
newest men’s dorms is named, was emeritus 
professor of music at Sweet Briar College 
and had continued to live in Sweet Briar 
after his retirement in 1954 following 21 
years on the faculty. A pianist, organist 
and composer, he taught composition, music 
theory and instrumental music, and he com- 
posed works for piano, violin, organ and 
some choral works. 

He was born in Culver, Ind., April 2, 
1890, and was a Conservatory student in his 
freshman year at Oberlin. A member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, he continued to take music 
courses while pursuing his A.B., and he 
later also graduated from the Mannes 
School of Music in New York City. He 
studied piano with Benno Moiseiwitsch in 
London and was a pupil of Rosario Scalero 
in New York and in Italy. 

Before going to Sweet Briar in 1933, Mr. 
Zechiel taught at Cornell College in Iowa, 
the Riverdale School of Music in New York 
City, Iowa State Teachers College and at 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 
During his tenure at Sweet Briar, he was a 
member of the Committee for Certification 
of Teachers of Music in Virginia, and served 
as a judge of composition in a state Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs contest. He served in 
the Naval Reserve during World War I. 

In 1966, Mr. Zechiel transferred securities 
valued at $271,000 toward construction of 
Zechiel House. 
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MISS HELEN MAY CROCKETT, Jan. 19 at 
Burbank, Calif. Born May 8, 1892, in Payne, 
Ohio, she was an educator and psychiatric 
social worker for more than 50 years. 

Miss Crockett served for one year as prin- 
cipal of Sharon High School in Sharon Cen- 
ter, Ohio, before receiving her A.M. from 
Defiance College in 1915. She then was 
principal of Broughton, Ohio, High School 
until 1916 when she returned to Defiance 
for two years as professor of English. During 
1918-20, she was secretary of Young People’s 
Work, Women’s Board of Missions of the 
Interior, Chicago, Ill., leaving the post to 
teach in the American School of Girls, 
Samokov, Bulgaria, for five years. 

In 1925 she returned to this country and 
received her A.M. in theology from Oberlin 
in 1927. She then received the Masters in 
social work degree from Smith College, and 
in 1929 joined the psychiatric social worker 
staff at Westboro State Hospital, Westboro, 
Mass. Miss Crockett was head social worker 
at Worcester (Mass.) State Hospital, 1930- 
35, during which time she wrote a pamphlet 
for the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene Inc. entitled ‘Boarding Homes as 
a Tool in Social Casework with Mental 
Patients,” 

She later served various family welfare 
programs as secretary and executive secre- 
tary in Indianapolis and Peoria, Ill. From 
1939-47 Miss Crockett was director of the 
division of family and adult services, Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles. 
In 1947 she became executive director of the 
Big Sister League, Los Angeles, and later 
was a psychiatric social worker for the Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Mental Hygiene. 
In 1962 she entered private practice in 
social work, at Woodland Hills, Calif., where 
she resided prior to her death. 

Several of her relatives also attended 
Oberlin, including cousins Edith Crockett, 
who graduated from the Academy in 1906 
and the College in 1912, Flora E. Crockett, 
Academy ’10 and College 1910-11, and Miss 
Alice B. Crockett, ’07, who died in 1954. An 
aunt, May L. Bowers, ’92-93 Academy, died 
in 1944, 
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ROLAND J. OSBORNE, March 3 in La 
Crosse, Wis. He was born in Lockwood, 
Mich., Nov. 8, 1884. Prior to attending Ober- 
lin, he founded and managed a print shop 
at North Wisconsin Academy in Ashland, 
Wis., and also worked for newspapers and 
printing plants in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
He worked his way through Oberlin as a 
printer for newspapers in Oberlin and 
Lorain. 

After teaching at Talladega (Ala.) College 
in 1913-14 where he also managed a print 
shop, Mr. Osborne was manager and then 
owner of the Sauk County Publishing Co., 
publisher of the Sauk County Democrat, in 
Baraboo, Wis. from 1914-1936. From 1934 
until his retirement in 1954, he was post- 
master at Baraboo. 

He leaves his wife, the former Agnes Vin- 
cent Voigt whom he married in 1953, and 
son James R. of Baraboo. His first wife, 
the former Mary Whitelaw whom he mar- 
ried in 1914, died in 1939. A daughter, Mrs. 
Margaret Christensen, died in 1960. 


1914 


CORA E. BASSETT, March 28 in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., after a lengthy illness. She was 
82. Miss Bassett, a retired Elyria, Ohio, 
deputy clerk of courts, lived in Oberlin until 
1959 when she and her sister, Mrs. James L. 
Edwards (Marion Bassett, ’08), moved to 
Florida. She was a past president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club in 
Elyria, the DAR and the Daughters of Amer- 
ican Colonists. She leaves her sister in 
Gulfport, Fla. 


MRS. MARSHALL L. MATHEWS (Florence 
A. Pease), Oct. 2, 1971, at LaGrange Park, 
Ill. She was born in Berwyn, IIl., Sept. 26, 
1891 and taught school prior to her marriage 
in 1923. After her husband’s death in 1948, 
she was a house mother for Theta Chi 
fraternity at Iowa State Univ. She leaves 
son Richard and daughter Emily. 


Mrs. HOWARD JOHN MEERMANS (Edith 
Pearl Long), March 27 in Cleveland after a 
long illness. She was born Nov. 11, 1892, in 
Cleveland. Her husband, to whom she was 
married in 1916, was president at Meermans 
Inc., an advertising agency. He is deceased. 
Mrs. Meermans was active in the Women’s 
City Club, Lakewood Congregational Church 
and the Oberlin Women’s Club. In the 1940’s 
she volunteered many hours of service as a 
Gray Lady for the Red Cross during WWII. 
She leaves daughter Mrs. Marjorie Woody, 
40, of Toledo, son William and five grand- 
children. 


1915 


MISS STELLA O. KLINE, Feb. 8, at Gifford 
Memorial Hospital, Randolph, Vt., after a 
brief illness. She was born in Plainfield, 
N. J., May 11, 1892, and had lived at Dairy 
Hill, a remodeled schoolhouse in South 
Royalton, Vt., since her retirement in 1957 
after 20 years as executive director of the 
Union County (N. J.) Tuberculosis and 
Health League. 

Miss Kline was the first president of the 
New Jersey Conference of Tuberculosis 
Workers and she received the Ernest Doane 
Easton award and the Certificate of Appre- 
ciation from the National Conference of 
Tuberculosis Secretaries for outstanding 
performance in the field of tuberculosis con- 
trol. She had been a social case worker in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., New York City and 
New London, Conn., and she was education 
director of the Hartford, Conn., Tuberculosis 
and Health Society before going to New 
Jersey. 

She leaves a sister, Miss Reba, in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and a cousin, Mrs. Harold Mill- 
ward, ’47t, in Middletown, N. J. 


MARY IRENE McBRIDE, Feb. 25 in Mans- 
field, Ohio. She was born Oct. 3, 1888, and 
majored in history. She taught history and 
English at high schools in Wickliffe, Ky., 
Sparta, Wis., Cogswell, Linton and Langdon, 
N. D., Bridgewater and Preslo, S. D., and 
Rochester, Minn., before retiring in 1938 to 
keep house near Mansfield for an older 
brother and sister. 


1916 


MRS. JOHN W. BROOKS (Lois M. Hender- 
son), Jan. 2 in Bedford, Ind. She was 78 
years old. Mrs. Brooks studied at the Con- 
servatory for two years. Her husband, to 
whom she was married in 1917, studied at 
the Academy 1909-11. Mrs. Brooks taught 
piano in Bedford for nearly 50 years and it 
is estimated that more than 2,000 different 
students took lessons from her. Following 
her death, the Bedford Daily Times-Mail 
said: “Mrs. Brooks was without doubt one 
of the best known women in Bedford and 
she counted her friends by the thousands. 
She enriched the lives of all with whom 
she was associated.”’ 

Mrs. Brooks leaves her husband and their 
son, Dr. George. 


MRS. LUTHER DAY (Margaret Emma Ma- 
lone), Jan. 26 in Cleveland. She was born 
in Cleveland Aug. 24, 1894, and was married 
to S. Chester Crobaugh April 20, 1916, fol- 
lowing her graduation from Flora Stone 
Mather. He died in 1942. In addition to her 
husband, she leaves a son, Chester Cro- 
baugh Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. Robert N. 
Needham (Jean Crobaugh). 


LOWELL W. RAYMOND, March 9 in Abing- 
ton House of University Hospitals, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. A resident of Cleveland and 
Cleveland Heights since 1925, he was a re- 
gional referee and hearing examiner for the 
Social Security Administration from 1937 
until his retirement in 1960. 

Mr. Raymond was born in Newfane N. Y., 
June 13, 1894. He majored in political sci- 
ence and was a varsity debater and mem- 
ber of Men’s Senate. He won the Riddle 
Essay Contest in 1915. He studied law at the 
University of Washington Law School in 
Seattle prior to serving in the Army during 
WWI. After the war he handled claims of 
veterans as an employee of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau which was consolidated 
with the Veterans Administration in 1930. 

Mr. Raymond studied briefly at George- 
town University Law School and studied 
law at night to receive degrees from Na- 
tional University Law School and a doctor’s 
degree in civil law from American Univer- 
sity School of Jurisprudence. He was ad- 
mitted to the Ohio State Bar in 1920. 

From 1921-1925, Mr. Raymond headed the 
claims division in Cincinnati and he was 
chief of the claims division of the Cleveland 
Regional Office from then until 1937. With 
the Social Security Administration, he was 
senior assistant regional representative until 
1940 when he became regional referee for 
Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky. As the Social 
Security system expanded and the number 
of appeal cases increased, his territory was 
reduced. At retirement he was handling 
cases originating in Ohio. 

Mr. Raymond taught at Lake Erie School 
of Law from 1925-33 and was Ohio vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, 1936-37. He was a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Red Cross Committee 
for several years and the American Legion 
national speaker’s bureau for many years. 
He wrote numerous articles and_ short 
stories and after his retirement he wrote 
for religious publications, but mostly wrote 
free-lance fiction. 

He leaves his wife (Dorothy George, ’19) 
whom he married in 1919, daughters Mrs. 
David (Carol) McClintock and Mrs. Law- 
rence (Doris) Sperry. A daughter, Kathleen, 
died in 1923 and a son, David, died in 1965. 


1917 


MRS. JOSEPH S. WILSON (Barbara L. 
Blake), last November of a heart attack. 
Since the death of her husband in March 
1971, she had been living with her daughter, 
Betty (Mrs. Lawrence Horner), at Clark 
Air Force Base in the Philippines. 
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Prior to the death of her first husband, 
Carl N. Mapes, Mrs. Wilson lived in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where she was secretary of 
the Grand Rapids Oberlin Club for a 
number of years and for two years was 
regent of the DAR chapter. 

She and Mr. Wilson, a retired banker, 
were married in 1956 and they lived on 
Siesta Key in Sarasota, Fla. In addition to 
her daughter, Mrs. Wilson leaves a son, 
Carl N. Mapes Jr., and six grandchildren. 


1918 


WADE GLEASON BASSETT, Feb. 24 at Big 
Horn County Memorial Hospital, Hardin, 
Mont., of cancer. He had been in ill health 
since early January. Burial was in Custer 
Battlefield National Cemetery. 

Mr. Bassett was born Jan. 4, 1894, at 
Dundee, N. Y. His family moved to Ober- 
lin when he was in his teens and he grad- 
uated from Oberlin High School. After his 
junior year in the College he served in the 
Navy until Dec. 6, 1918. He and Lois M. 
Hellyer, '18, were married Dec. 23, 1919. 

Until his retirement in 1963 as office man- 
ager of the technical service department in 
Cleveland, Mr. Bassett worked for the Sher- 
win-Williams Paint Co. and the family lived 
in Lakewood and Bay Village. After the 
death of Mrs. Bassett in 1964, he lived with 
his daughter, Marion (Mrs. Mark S. Cady 
Jr.), in Hardin. In addition to his daughter, 
he leaves a grandson and two great-grand- 
children. His grandson, Rev. Mark Cady III 
of Glen Ellyn, Ill., was one of the clergy- 
men who officiated at the funeral. 


REV. WILFORD H. EVANS, March 6 in 
Sheboygan, Wis., after an illness of several 
months. He was pastor emeritus of First 
Congregational United Church of Christ in 
Sheboygan, having served 32 years before 
his retirement in 1962. A leader of the 
ecumenical movement within Protestant 
Churches, he was a long-time supporter of 
UNICEF, served on the Salvation Army 
Board, the Sheboygan United Fund board 
and was a long-time trustee of the Mead 
Public Library. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans was a former state 
moderator of the Congregational Christian 
Conference. In 1948 he was a U. S. repre- 
sentative to the First World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam and he was also a 
representative when the Council met in 
Evanston, Ill., in 1954. In retirement, he 
was pastor for one year in Perth, Australia, 
and he was interim minister in Plymouth, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Milwaukee, Appleton and 
Arpin, Wis. Last summer he served a parish 
in Duluth, Minn. 

Born June 2, 1897, in Ellsworth, Conn., Mr. 
Evans attended Germantown Academy and 
the Dickinson Seminary. His studies at 
Oberlin were interrupted by WWI when he 
served in Italy with the Oberlin Ambulance 
unit. He graduated in 1919 and studied in 
the GST for a year before entering Chicago 
Theological Seminary where he graduated 
in 1925. He was an assistant pastor in Red- 
field, S. D., prior to his studies in Chicago 
and he served his student pastorate in 
Huntley, Ill. In 1950 he received an honor- 
ary doctorate from Mission House Seminary 
and he did graduate work at various col- 
leges and universities. 

Mr. Evans leaves his wife (Maude Hunt, 
21) whom he married in 1926, sons Dr. Da- 
vid B., Rev. Stephen C., Rev. Thomas H. and 
Rev. Hugh W., brother Giles T. and nine 
grandchildren. Rev. Reed Forbush, ’54t, now 
pastor of First Congregational Church, of- 
ficiated at Memorial Services March 8. 


DR. RICHARD H. MIDDLETON, Jan. 29 in 
Youngstown, Ohio, shortly after suffering a 
heart attack while making his hospital 
rounds. He was born Jan. 3, 1897, in War- 
ren, Ohio, and attended Oberlin in 1914-15. 
He received his M.D. from the University 
of Toronto in 1921 and had been a pedia- 
trician in Youngstown since 1928. During 
WWI he served in the Canadian army and 
air force and WWII he was a flight surgeon 
in the U. S. Army Medical Corps. He leaves 
his wife, the former Helen Hick of Youngs- 
town whorm he married in 1935, three daugh- 
ters and three granddaugnhters. 
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1919 


ip 
MRS. ARAMINTA WEST ANTHONY, Feb. 
12 at Adelphi Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. She 
had retired in 1968 as assistant to the direc- 
tor of New York City’s Office of Probation. 

Mrs. Anthony was born in Washington, 
Da and would have been 74 on Feb. 13. 
In retirement she was a member of the 
Council of Advisors to the Manhattan bor- 
ough president. She was also a member of 
the Academy of Certified Social Workers 
and was listed in Who’s Who of American 
Women, 1967. 

After receiving her M.S. in social work at 
Columbia University in 1958 she was in 
charge of the children’s division of New 
York City’s Domestic Relations Court. From 
1962 until 1967 she was Manhattan branch 
chief probation officer. Earlier in her 
career, which began in 1924, she was a crime 
prevention investigator, probation officer in 
Domestic Relations Court and a case 
supervisor. 

From 1942 to 1947 she was on loan to the 
Juvenile Welfare Council, an experimental 
project in the prevention of delinquency. 
In addition to her other duties as a social 
worker, she established the ‘Harlem Toy- 
ery,’’ a toy loan library for children. 

Mrs. Anthony leaves a son, Bryce C., M.D., 
41, of Laurelton, N. Y., and a granddaughter. 
Her marriage to David Anthony, M.D., ’16, 
ended in divorce. 


1920 


MRS. CLIFFORD K. LAHMAN (Alma 
Blanche Woodroffe), March 2 in Ida Grove, 
Iowa. She was born Sept. 22, 1898, in Win- 
field, Iowa, and taught school in Winterset, 
Iowa, prior to her marriage in 1924. She 
and her husband operated a photographic 
studio in Ida Grove for more than 40 years. 
Mrs. Lahman was instrumental in starting 
the Girl Scout program in Ida Grove and 
she was an active member of the Methodist 
Church, where she served as organist for 
several years and later was church 
secretary. 

Mrs. Lahman leaves a daughter, Janet, 
who will soon be returning to Manila to 
resume her teaching at Faith Academy, a 
school for missionaries’ children; a _ son, 
Roger, who is a consultant engineer with 
McDonald-Douglas in St. Louis; brothers 
Charles and Arthur Woodroffe of Denmark, 
Iowa, and two grandsons, Eric, ’16, and 
Hilary, 714. Her husband died in 1966. 


1922 


RIES on i ee 
CHARLES RAYMOND CLIPSON, May 25, 
1971, in Clearwater, Fla. He was born in 
Berlin Heights, Ohio, Nov. 1, 1899. He 
majored in economics at Oberlin, won let- 
ters in track and cross country, and re- 
ceived the MBA at Harvard in 1924. From 
1936 until his retirement in 1965 he was a 
textbook sales representative for the Char- 
les E. Merrill Co. of Columbus, Ohio. He 
represented the Iroquois Publishing Co. for 
12 years prior to that. 

The Clipsons had resided in Largo, Fla., 
since 1970. He leaves his wife, the former 
Elizabeth Bachtel whom he married in 
1929, daughter Mrs. Nancy Starkweather, 
daughter-in-law Harriet Porter, five grand- 
children and brother Addison H., ’25. A 
son, Air Force Capt. Charles Jr., is deceased. 


HARRY M. WILI, March 26 in Shelby, Ohio, 
of cancer. He and Mrs. Will (Helen Thom- 
son, ’22) had moved to Shelby in 1967 when 
he retired as owner of his own advertising 
and sales promotion firm in Cleveland. Prior 
to founding the firm, he was alumni sec- 
retary at Case School of Applied Science 
from 1922 to 1927 and an insurance broker 
until 1944. He was a past president of his 
alumni class at Oberlin. Mr. Will leaves his 
wife, whom he married in 1923, and daugh- 
ters Mrs. Barbara Gardner and Mrs. Nancy 


Mihelick. 


1924 


DR. PAUL TENNYSON HAYNES, March 5 
at Plain City, Ohio, Riverside Hospital. He 
had practiced dentistry at Plain City for 45 
years, and served 16 years on the Board of 
Education. He also was a charter member 
of the Lions Club and president of the Li- 
brary Board. Dr. Haynes was a 32nd degree 
Mason and a trustee of the Presbyterian 
Church for 25 years. He was born in 
Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 4, 1900, and attended 
Kenyon College in 1920-21 and Oberlin from 
1921 to 1923. He received his D.D.S. at Ohio 
State in 1927. 

Dr. Haynes leaves his wife, the former 
Thelma Wright whom he married in 1927, 
daughters Mrs. Robert (Elizabeth) Ander- 
son and Mrs. George E. (Paula) Williams, 
sons John T. and Dr. Paul B., brothers Dr. 
Leonard and Hunter H., ’25, and ten grand- 
children. 


1929 


MRS. JAMES M. COURTNEY (Ruble Dare 
Winter), Feb. 3 in Cleveland. She was born 
in Akron, March 25, 1903, and was the widow 
of a former prominent oral surgeon. She 
was graduated from the New York School 
of Interior Design and the King-Smith 
Studio School of Washington, D. C. Sur- 
vivors include two sisters and a brother. 
Her husband died in 1970. 


LELAND E. OSTRANDER, Aug. 23, 1971, 
after a heart attack while playing golf, in 
Binghamton, N. Y. He was born June 3, 
1897, in Vestal, N. Y., and retired in 1962 
after 20 years as Binghamton district man- 
ager for the Nationwide Insurance Com- 
panies, 

Mr. Ostrander held the A.M. from N. Y. 
State Teachers College at Albany and he 
had studied in summer schools at NYU, 
Syracuse and Cornell. He served in the 
Navy from 1917 to 1919. From 1930-42 he 
was elementary principal. at Westover 
School in Johnson City, N. Y. 

He was past president of the Chenango 
Valley Kiwanis Club, a life member of 
Sigma Nu fraternity, and past noble grand 
of the Calumet Lodge 62, IOOF of Bingham- 
ton. He also was a 50-year member of 
American Legion Post 758 and the Last Man 
Club in Johnson City and Johnson City 
Lodge F&AM 970. 

He leaves his wife, the former Leona 
Pope, whom he married July 25, 1916. 


1930 


MRS. RICHARD G. GOOD (Evelyn J. Sim- 
mons), Feb. 2 at her residence in Columbus, 
Ohio. Her husband, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1933, died in 1970. Mrs. Good was 
born in Willard, Ohio, March 11, 1909. She 
taught English and coached dramatics at 
Chillicothe (Ohio) High School prior to her 
marriage. She was a former president of 
the Oberlin Women’s Club in Columbus. 
Mrs. Good leaves a son, Maj. Donald S., 
‘57, of Topeka, Kan., daughter Mrs. Lowell 
F. (Marilyn) Rothert of E. Lansing, Mich., 
brother Walter Simmons, '’27, of Grosse 
Point Farms, Mich., and three grand- 
children. 


1931 


JAMES PLATTENBERGER SELL, June 17, 
1971, at Mercer Hospital, Trenton N. J., after 
a coronary. He was born May 24, 1908, at 
Allentown, Pa. Mr. Sell did graduate work 
at Yale and Rutgers in biology and bacter- 
iology and he taught biology at Lehigh 
prior to WWII. After serving with the 307th 
General Hospital, 8th Army, he retired as a 
major. 


Mr. Sell joined Heyden Chemical Co. in 
1946 as head of its laboratories in Princeton, 
N. J., and at the time of his death he was 
with American Cyanamid Co. in charge of 
federal and state government registration of 
their products. 

He leaves his wife, Theresa, and a brother, 
Dr. Charles, of Allentown, Pa. 


MRS. THEOPHIL H. TWENTE (Almeta M. 
Wolf, t), Dec. 5, 1971, in St. Louis. She was 
born March 9, 1890, in Spring Mills, Pa., 
and studied at Mission College, Nyack, N. Y., 
Biblical Seminary in New York, Washington 
University and Buffalo University. She 
and Rev. Twente, B.D., ’31, were married 
in 1921. They served as missionaries in 
India for 15 years and he later was associate 
general secretary for the Board of Interna- 
tional Missions of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. She was director of mis- 
sionary education, Women’s Union of Evan- 
gelical Synod Churches of the New York 
District. She leaves her husband, son Elmer 
and daughters Rachel and Dorothy. Son 
Victor is deceased. 


1932 


JAMES D. POWELL, March 18 at Abington 
Memorial Hospital, Jenkintown, Pa. He was 
professor of romance languages and chair- 
man of foreign languages at Temple Univer- 
sity. 

He was born in Pittsburgh, July 28, 1910, 
and graduated summa cum laude from 
Oberlin. He received his A. M. at Chicago 
in 1933 and his Ph.D. there in 1939. He 
began his teaching career in 1934 at Kem- 
per Military School in Booneville, Ky. He 
was a special agent for the FBI from 1942 
to 1944 and a lieutenant in the Naval Reserve 
from 1944 to 1946 when he became an in- 
structor at Temple. He became professor 
and chairman in 1956. 

Mr. Powell was past president of the 
American Association of Teachers, Spanish 
and Portuguese, and the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Modern Language. He leaves his 
wife, the former Virginia Salisbury, whom 
he married in 1944, 


1933 

MRS. SAMUEL GASPAR (Jeanette M. 
Gross), Feb. 29 in Chicago on her 16th 
“leap year’ birthday. She was born in 


Yankton, S. D., in 1908 and received her 
A.B. at Yankton College in 1930 before 
enrolling at Oberlin to study for the S.M.B. 
She taught music in elementary schools at 
Wakonda, S. D., and Blue Island, II1., prior 
to her marriage, and resumed teaching in 
Chicago in 1950 after studying at. Chicago 
Teachers College in 1948. She also studied 
at DePaul in 1950-51 and studied art re- 
search and drawing in the summer and 
on Saturdays from 1954-56. She played 
violin in the Community Symphony until 
1958. Among others, she leaves a son, Ken- 
neth, ’59, and a sister Dorothy (Mrs. Dan 
Kinsey, widow of Oberlin’s former coach 
and physical education professor). 


1934 


HONORA M. NOYES, Nov. 9, 1971, in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. She was born in Pittsburgh 
Nov. 26, 1911, and received her A.B. at 
George Washington, M.Ed. at Pittsburgh 
and Ed.D. at Maryland. She also did grad- 
uate study at Columbia, NYU and Penn 
State. 

Since 1962, Miss Noyes had been professor 
of business education and office administra- 
tion at Ball State University where she 
served in the university senate and was co- 
ordinator for the annual meetings of the 
Indiana Educational Secretaries Assn. She 
formerly had taught at Elmira College, West 
Virginia University, the University of Mary- 
land and at Bloomsburg State College in 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Noyes leaves her sister, Mrs. Donald 
K. Coles (Polly Noyes, ’37) in Ft. Wayne. 


52 


1941 


PHILIP H. BEST, March 1 in Lafayette, 
Ind., less than half an hour after his auto 
was involved in a head-on collision with a 
car that crossed the center line. His father, 
Alonzo L. Best, 98, was killed instantly. 

Mr. Best, an associate professor of art and 
design in the creative arts department at 
Purdue University, was on sabbatical this 
year and preparing to go to Spain. He 
lived alone in West Lafayette. His father 
lived in a nursing home in Lafayette. 

Philip Best was born Jan. 1, 1914, in Mc- 
Crory, Ark. He received the Mus.B. at 
Oberlin in 1941 and the A.B. in 1947, follow- 
ing five years in the Army as a sergeant 
major in intelligence. He received his A.M. 
in art education at Columbia in 1950 and he 
received a diploma in illustration from 
Pratt Institute. 

He was a popular and prolific artist and 
had taught painting classes at the Lafayette 
Art Association for years and was a member 
of its board of directors. During summer 
vacations from Purdue, he had traveled in 
Europe, visiting many art schools and ob- 
serving cathedrals, galleries and museums. 
His own work appeared in local, nationwide 
and foreign galleries. He also developed the 
metal, flexible paintbrush of steel that is 
currently on the market. 

Mr. Best had been on the Purdue faculty 
since 1957, having previously taught in New 
Jersey, St. Louis, Puerto Rico and at East 
Tennessee State College. He taught courses 
in drawing and painting and illustration. 
He himself worked in oil mainly and had 
done some watercolors. He created a paint- 
ing of the Lafayette skyline to ilustrate 
checks issued by the Lafayette National 
Bank and two of his oils are in the bank’s 
board room and others in the main office 
and branches. 

During the past 15 years, Mr. Best had 
anonymously given considerable money to 
help foreigin students studying at Purdue. 
The money was used to pay hospital bills, 
to buy books and pay for other needs of the 
students. 

His father had lived with him until re- 
cently when he was admitted to the nursing 
home. There are no immediate survivors. 


MRS. MAURICE SELVIN (Grace Elizabeth 
Case), Feb. 8 in Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, where she spent the final 
weeks of her 215-year battle against cancer. 

Prior to her death Mrs. Selvin planned 
musical memorial services in Andover, 
Mass., where she and her husband had lived 
since 1968, and in Bethel and Lebanon, 
Conn., Dallas, Chicago, and New York City. 
She wanted her friends to remember her in 
places where they had shared their lives 
together. Even close acquaintances in And- 
over were unaware of her illness. She had 
written the Alumni Magazine last October 
to announce that ‘‘We are giving up con- 
dominia and returning to live in a house.” 

Mrs. Selvin was born Oct. 27, 1919, in 
Hampton, Va., where her parents taught at 
the Hampton Institute. She grew up in 
Connecticut and attended the Conservatory 
for a year before continuing her music 
education at the Dalcroze School in New 
York City. At Oberlin she was social chair- 
main and fire chief at Allencroft, wrote a 
song for Mummers and told the Alumni 
Office in 1961 that it had been the happiest 
year of her life. She maintained contacts 
with classmates and joined alumni clubs 
wherever she lived. 

The Selvins were married in 1941 and lived 
in Dallas from 1948 to 1958 while he was 
employed at the Morning News. In 1958, he 
was appointed to the journalism department 
at Texas Christian. Mrs. Selvin was choir 
director and organist at Trinity Heights 
Presbyterian Church, worked for several 
years in the office of the Cotton Belt Rail- 
road and was publicity director for the 
National Association of Railway Business 
Women. In Ft. Worth she studied theater 
arts at TCU and was a featured performer 
in university and community theater pro- 
ductions. 

While living in Chicago from 1961 to 1967 
she was supervisor of customer services for 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 


In addition to her husband, Mrs. Selvin 
leaves son Peter W., sister Mrs. J. Richard 
Anderson of Sharon, Conn., and her father, 
James R. Case of Bethel, Conn. 


1949 


ROBERT E. BARBIERE, Jan. 20, 1972, in 
Randallstown, Md., after an extended illness 
resulting from a massive cerebral hem- 
orrhage. He was born March 23, 1920, in 
New York City and served four years in 
the Army Air Corps before enrolling at 
Oberlin. When he became ill he was an 
engineering writer for Westinghouse Medi- 
cal Electronics Division in Baltimore. 

He leaves his wife (Linna Marie Purdue, 
’48) whom he married in 1948, son Larry at 
Indiana University; daughter Janet at home; 
his mother, Mrs. Michael Barbiere of New 
York City, and his sister, Mrs. John Cem- 
brola of New York City. 


ANTHONY NACKES, Feb. 15 at the Veter- 
ans Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio, of leuke- 
mia. He was born in Akron, Aug. 8, 1928, 
and completed the requirements for his 
Oberlin A.B. in 1957. He held a master’s 
from Western Reserve and also studied at 
Harvard. For the past five years he was an 
instructor at the Montgomery Institute in 
Akron. He leaves his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nick Nackes, brother Manuel and sister 
Mrs. Mary Gibson, all of Akron. 


1954 


JOHN F. JACKSON, Jan. 25 after being 
struck by an auto in Washington, D. C. 
He had been assistant professor of physical 
chemistry at the University of Maryland 
since 1968 and also was a member of the 
Prince George’s County Symphony Or- 
chestra. He was to have presided at a sec- 
tion meeting of the polymer division of the 
American Chemical Society in April. 

Mr. Jackson was born Oct. 3, 1932, and re- 
ceived his A.B, in music after transferring 
to Oberlin from MIT in his junior year. In 
1959 he received a B.S. in chemical engi- 
neering from MIT where he was a Laura 
Culver Kreuger scholar and a concert mas- 
ter for the MIT Symphony. In 1966 he re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in physical chemistry from 
the University of Colorado. 

While serving in the Army from 1954 to 
1956, Mr, Jackson played in the 7th Army 
Symphony and the 7th Army Band. He 
then taught orchestra and string in the 
Orchard Park, N. Y., school system for a 
year. At Oberlin he had played varsity 
football and lacrosse and he played basket- 
ball and football in high school and at 
MIT. He was a member of the Oberlin 
Conservatory orchestra. 

Upon completion of his first chemistry 
degree, Mr. Jackson worked for the physical 
research laboratory of the Dow Chemical 
Co. in Midland, Mich., and was a violinist 
with the Midland and Saginaw symphonies. 
In 1966-68 he was a research associate at 
the Institute of Molecular Biophysics at 
Florida State University in Tallahassee. 

Mr. Jackson was the author of many 
articles on the crystallinity of polymers and 
he received the Boit Creative Writing Award 
at MIT for his poetry. His work was pub- 
lished in several creative magazines. 

He leaves his wife, Sally, and son, Sean, 
in Takoma Park, Md., and his sister, Mrs. 
Janet Elliot, and his mother, Mrs. Madeline 
Engvold, in Schenectady, N. Y. 


Deaths Reported 


MRS. RUSH RICHISON (Nelle Bayne Mc- 
Millen, ’06), March 7, Indianapolis. 

HARRY A. BARNUM, ’08, Jan. 16, San 
Antonio. 

GENEIVE W. CLARK, ’13, Dec. 28, 1971, 
Omaha. 
fee ELIZABETH IMRIE, '28, Dec. 8, 

PHILIP EPHRAIM FLINT, ’29, Dec. 23, 
1971, W. Brookfield, Mass. 

MRS. ARTHUR F. WILLERT (Della Mae 
Smith, '35), Dunedin, Fla., Nov. 1, 1971. 
ones R. FLICK, ’27, March 27, Salem, 

io, 
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HERBERT J. CADLE Jr. is teaching math- 
ematics in grades 9 and 11 in the Buffalo 
public schools. His address: 20 Williams- 
towne Ct., Cheektowaga, N. Y. 14227. 

PATRICK GIESLER writes from his Peace 
Corps job in Brazil that he has been as- 
signed to a small town in the interior of 
Bahia and lives on the slope of one of the 
mountains which completely surround the 
village. He finds the work is a gradual pro- 
cess, getting to know the people and possible 
leaders who will be able to attack the prob- 
lems which are there. He reports that his 
Portuguese is doing well. He travels a lot in 
the interior and has met people from several 
European countries who have similar social 
assistance programs. His address is a/c 
Padre Nicanor Cunha, MundoNovo, Bahia, 
Brazil. 

EDITH HARDCASTLE is a trainee with 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. in 
Hartford Conn., and is living at 18 Julie 
Lane, Bloomfield, Conn. 06002. 

JEFFRY HARRIS, who is working on his 
master’s at Indiana University, has been 
awarded a teaching assistantship in piano. 

JANET HELLER is doing graduate work 
in English at Wisconsin. 

SCOTT McCONE received his commission 
as ensign in the Coast Guard last January 
and is stationed at Gloucester, Mass. 

Further details on the wedding of KATH- 
ERINE NUCKOLLS and DANIEL MONTI 
Jr.. which was reported in the March- 
April issue—The wedding was at Kathy’s 
mother’s home in Hamden, Conn., Jan. 1. 
JANNEANE FERGUSON was bridesmaid, 
Jon Ross, '72, best man, and MARTIN GENT, 
a guest. They are living at 116 Hamilton 
Road, Chapel Hill, N. C. 27514. 

BETSY NAPPER is studying Tibetan 
Buddhism in New Jersey. After leaving Ob- 
erlin in 1969, she attended the University of 
Wisconsin for a year and then spent a year 
at Banares Hindu University in India, re- 
ceiving the B.A. in Indian studies from Wis- 
consin in 1971. ; 

STEPHEN G. POWELL completed active 
duty in the Army Reserves in February and 
since March has been research assistant for 
a management consulting & research group, 
The Futures Group, in Glastonbury, Conn. 
His address: 55 Willard St., Hartford, Conn. 
06105. 

DAN SCHULLMAN has a job as a com~ 
puter programmer at Massachusetts General 
Hospital. He lives with two men and two 
women in an apartment in Cambridge. Their 
experiments with different life styles 
include soybeans and brown rice. Addresses 
and phone numbers: (Home) 62 Banks St., 
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Cambridge, Mass. 02138, (617) 547-2522 
be aise alee Ais Computer Science, Mass. 

Ospital, Fruit St., ; ; 
02114, (617) 726-3951, Pe nee 

JOHN SCOTT Jr. is organist and choir- 
master at First Friends Meeting, Greensboro, 
N. C., and is working in management at the 
local Four Seasons-Holiday Inn. John, who 
attended the Conservatory 1967-69, received 
his B.A. in business administration, eco- 
nomics and musie from Greensboro College 
last May. 

MARY ANN (BAILEY) and Michael Shan- 
del are living in Honolulu. They spent their 
honeymoon there following her graduation 
last year and decided to stay when she 
found a “fantastic” voice teacher. Mary 
Ann, who sings professionally under her 
maiden name, teaches voice in three Hon- 
olulu locations, including her own studio. 
She was a finalist in the Metropolitan Opera 
auditions in April, and has signed a contract 
to appear with the Honolulu Symphony in 
Mahler’s Second (Resurrection Symphony). 
Also in April she appeared in a Honolulu 
concert with John Samuelson of the New 
York City Opera. Additionally she is so- 
prano soloist with three choirs at Honolulu’s 
Central Union Church. Michael, a profes- 
sional artist who paints under the name 
“Miguel,” recently prepared works on the 
Southwestern Indians of the U. S. for an 
art show. He is writing a book to compli- 
ment the series, and is Mary Ann’s manager 
for singins engagements. 

KARI STANLEY has been a teaching as- 
sistant since December at Porterville 
(Calif.) State Hospital for the Mentally Re- 
tarded. She assists in the language develop- 
ment program for 4-12 year-olds and adoles- 
cent boys. 

Mr. and Mrs. LLOYD (‘“Larry’’) B. SWIFT 
Jr. (MARY LEE STRAIT) are living in 
Charlottesville, Va. Larry is working as a 
nsvchiatric aide at the Towers Hospital. 
Mary Lee is still looking for work. 
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DAVID ALSCHULER married Penny Jane 
Benbassat April 16 at Harvard’s Phillips 
Brooks House, Cambridge, Mass. She is a 
native of Roslyn Heights, N. Y., and Miami 
Beach, Fla., and received the B.A. from the 
University of Pennsylvania and the M.A. in 
English from Tufts. David is working on his 
master’s at Harvard’s department of city 
planning in the Graduate School of Design. 
The newlyweds reside at 123 Highland Ave., 
Apt. 54, Somerville, Mass. 02138. 


RESELL GRE RTE. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 
Requests for transcripts of your record 
at Oberlin should be addressed to the 
Office of the Registrar/Peters Hall /Ob- 
erlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
There is a fee of $1.00 for each tran- 
script requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Because 
of chance of error, phone requests are 
discouraged. To speed the accurate an- 
swering of requests, please give: current 
name and address; full name used at 
Oberlin (maiden name, if applicable); 
division at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conser- 
vatory); year of graduation or with- 
drawal; number of transcripts to be 
sent to each recipient, with the full ad- 
dress for each; date transcript is re- 
quired (should be more than a week 


from date of request). 
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DAN DORFMAN is continuing rabbinic 
school this year at Hebrew Union College, 
New York City. He began his studies last 
year at the H.U.C. campus in Jerusalem. 
His address is 225 W. 71st St., Apt. 22, New 
York 10023. 

STEVE HICKS finished pilot training in 
Mesa, Ariz., April 8, and then went to Little 
Rock, Ark., for three months of advanced 
training. In late July he will be transferred 
to Guam where he will be flying a weather 
plane. His wife (JULIA JONES) is staying 
in Mesa until the end of the school year 
because she is teaching science and math in 
a small Catholic high school. She hopes to 
join Steve on Guam during the summer. 

After a year in Tubingen, Germany, Mr. 
and Mrs. David C. Hollrah (CAROLYN 
MINGUS) returned last fall and are living 
at 235 Highland Ave., Somerville, Mass. Da- 
vid is studying law at Harvard and Carolyn 
special education at Boston College. She 
hopes to teach emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren next year. 

Mrs. Ronald R. Jones (BRENDA KEL- 
LOGG) is a library assistant in the Law 
School Library at Harvard. 

PHIL KOCH had two paintings included 
in an exhibition during January and Feb- 
ruary at the Boston University School of 
Fine and Applied Arts Gallery. The show 
ne entitled ‘‘The American Landscape— 

WENDY CUTTER, MAT, and Marvin M. 
Maynard were married March 18 in Milton, 
Mass. PENELOPE CAMPBELL, 1970 MAT, 
was maid of honor. Marvin is a research 
chemist with the Lubrizol Corp. and Wendy 
has been teaching 4th grade and elem. art 
in the Lakewood Public Schools for the past 
two years. They are living at 1651 Mentor 
Ave., +704, Painesville, Ohio 44077 and 
Wendy hopes to teach on the east side of 
Cleveland next year. 

PHILLIP NI is with the Peace Corps in 
Navasco, Navrongo, Ghana, where he is 
teaching what is equivalent to freshman 
level college chemistry. 

NICK PETROFF married Gretel Schimpf, 
March 24 in Bietigheim, Germany. In April, 
he was promoted to sergeant. The Petroffs 
will return to America following Nick’s dis- 
charge from the Army on June 11. He hopes 
to enter law school in the fall. 

SUSAN SCHAFFER is a child care worker 
at Brook Farm Home, a center in W. Rox- 
bury, Mass., for children with emotional 
and behavioral problems. 

WENDY KAY ECKHOUSE was married to 
William A. Schwall of Northbrook, IIl., last 
Dec. 28. He attended the University of 
Illinois (Champaign). They are living in 
Eugene, Ore. 

JAN TING is serving as chairman of the 
University of Hawaii chapter of the Com- 
mittee of Concerned Asian Scholars. 

Having left his physics studies at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, PAUL D. VANAS is living 
temporarily at Orleans, Mass. In Septem- 
ber he plans to enter Bexley Hall Episcopal 
seminary in Rochester. N. Y. For now, he’s 
working with a general contractor building 
houses in the Cape Cod area ‘“‘and loving it.” 
During the summer he hopes to run a coffee 
house sponsored by the Orleans Episcopal 
Church. 

DIANE KAPLAN Vinokur and her hus- 
band, Amiram, are living in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. She is continuing studies in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s joint doctoral pro- 
gram in social work and sociology and has 
received a Rackham Prize Fellowship for 
next year’s studies. 

Sister MARY FRANCIS WILKINSON was 
one of nine Missionary Servants of the 
Most Blessed Trinity to make Final Profes- 
sion of Vows on March 25, at Blessed Trin- 
ity Mother Missionary Cenacle (Roman 
Catholic), Philadelphia, Pa. She entered the 
Missionary Servants in 1962 and is missioned 
to Lorain, Ohio, where she works with 
Spanish-speaking residents served by Cleve- 
land’s Chapel of the Sacred Heart. 

JANET WILLIAMSON is not studying at 
the University of British Columbia this 
semester as she had planned last fall, but 
has returned to Norway and is now enrolled 
for graduate study in marine zoology at the 
University of Bergen. 


1970 


TED SZATROWSKI and Nira Herrmann 
were married March 5 at the large lounge 
in the Stanford University Student Union. 
The civil ceremony was preceded by a half 
hour concert given by the Stanford Brass 
Quintet in which Ted plays tuba. Roger 
Smith, ’68, tcok pictures at the reception. 
MARTA TOBEY and SUE KELSO also at- 
tended. Ted and Nira are both Ph.D. candi- 
dates in statistics. They are house-sitting 
for Prof. Dornbusch until mid-July at 
which time they will move into married stu- 
dent housing. Their mailing address is Sta- 
tistics Dept., Stanford, Calif. 94305. 
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W. LYNN ABBOTT has received his M.A. 
in economies from Cornell, and is working 
on his doctorate. Last summer he worked 
in Washington, D. C., for the Foreign Trade 
Commission of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

WARREN H. BACON Jr. is a securities 
analyst with the First National Bank of 
Chicago’s trust department. In June 1971 he 
received the M.B.A. from the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

DAVID DAYKIN completed two years of 
Peace Corps Service in Venezuela last Au- 
gust. During 1971-72 he has been doing 
graduate work in sociology at the Graduate 
Center for Latin American Studies, Vander- 
bilt University. 

WILLIAM R. EICK is acting program di- 
rector for the Minnesota Outward Bound 
School in Ely, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT K. GOERTZ (Mar- 
garet K. Eckel, ’67) are living in Cranbury, 
N. J. Peg received the Ph.D. in social sci- 
ence from Syracuse last June and is now an 
assistant professor of political science at 
Trenton (N. J.) State College. Robert is 
working on his Ph.D. in political science at 
City University of New York. For two years 
prior to June 1971, he was a field represen- 
tative for the Human Rights Commission of 
Syracuse and Onondaga Counties, N. Y. 
They spent last summer in Europe. 

THOMAS C. GRIFFIN, U. S. Army Spec. 5, 
has received the Army Commendation Medal 
at ceremonies in Hawaii for meritorious 
service in demonstrating skills and dedica- 
tion “far above the average.” He received 
the award while assigned as a member of 
the Secretary General Staff of Headquarters, 
U.S. Army, Pacific. 

Carl and ROSANNA PARMETER Hansen 
finished two years of Peace Corps service in 
late April. They were stationed in the 
Philippines and they plan a May-July tour 
throughout Asia and the Middle East en 
route to the States. 

POLLY MOORE Hemstead expects to re- 
ceive the M.A. in math this June from Con- 
necticut Wesleyan University. She and her 
husband, Bob, former Oberlin math depart- 
ment faculty member, moved to Seattle May 
1. He is an actuary for Olympic National 
Life Insurance Co. Polly plans to begin 
work on her math Ph.D. in September, at 
the University of Washington. Their ad- 
dress is 121 N. 46th St., Seattle 98103. 

Following completion of his studies at 
Pacific School of Religion and ordination 
March 5 as a minister in the United Church 
of Christ, STEPHEN W. HOFFMAN became 
pastor of Emmanuel United Church, Penns 
Creek, Pa., April 1. He also expects to be 
active in community work in the small 
(population 500) Appalachian town. His wife 
(Helen Hogan, ’67) had been teaching in a 
Berkeley, Calif., program for educationally 
handicapped children prior to their move. 
Her plans were indefinite. 

DEBORAH HORN and Michael Anthony 
Roosevelt of Pasadena, Calif., are planning 
to be married in August. He is a graduate 
of Harvard and a candidate for graduation 
in June from Columbia Law School. He is a 
son of James Roosevelt of Newport, Calif., 
and Mrs. Romelle Roosevelt of Pasadena, 
and a grandson of the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Debby has her MAT from 
George Washington Univ. and is enrolled in 
a doctoral program at Columbia. 

REED HOYT passed his comprehensive 
Ph.D. examinations at the University of 
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Pennsylvania last November and is now 
working on an orchestral piece for his dis- 
sertation. In 1970 he received the A.M. from 
Penn while studying under an NDEA fellow- 
ship. His thesis, an oboe concerto, was 
awarded the Hilda K. Nitzche Prize. Since 
entering Penn, Reed has been principal 
violist in the University Orchestra and is the 
violist in a Vox recording of George Roch- 
berg’s ‘‘Tableaux.’”’ This year he has been 
teaching counterpoint and serving as per- 
sonnel manager of the orchestra. This sum- 
mer he will teach a course in Music from 
1750 to the Present at Penn. 

LINDA GUSTITUS and Robert O. John- 
sen were married last Oct. 2 in Oak Park, 
Tll., and are living at 445 W. Belmont St., 
Chicago 60657. Bob is executive director of 
the Lake View Citizen’s Council, a Chicago 
community organization, and Linda is ad- 
vertising director for the Chicago Daily 
Planet. 

OLGA ALEXANDRA PODWALNY is 
studying and working in Paris. She received 
the “Licence” in sociology from the Sor- 
bonne in 1971 and is studying for the Mai- 
trise. She is also teaching English to French 
adults for Lingua-Vox and is bi-lingual sec- 
retary for SEAR, stained glass exporters. 
Her address: 108 Blvd. de Courcelles, Paris 
17e. 

ALBERT STANZIANO has won the 1972 
National Arts Club competition for young 
artists in New York City. In September he 
will give a piano recital for the Club and he 
will be featured in a broadcast over radio 
station WNYC from the Club Galleries in 
February 1973. Earlier this year he was 
awarded a special prize by the Bergen Phil- 
harmonic Guild for a concerto performance 
in New Jersey. 

TOM and “Cookie”? (Harriet Abrams, ’70) 
WADE became parents of a daughter, Lisa, 
Agate As 
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Mr. and Mrs. JEFF BRICMONT (Wendy 
Betn Greene, '71) have moved to 50 W. 72 
St., New York City. Last October they were 
in Milwaukee, where Jeff directed ‘‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’ and later were ona 
tour with the New York Pro Musica up the 
West Coast—Jeff as production stage man- 
ager and Wendy as wardrobe supervisor. 
Jeff now is general manager for an off- 
Broadway show produced this Spring. 

CATHARINE HALL CLEVELAND has 
been elected as a Fifth District, Georgia, 
delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. She ,supports Shirley Chisholm, 
who received all but one of the seven Fifth 
District pledges (the seventh going to State 
Rep. Julian Bond). This is Catharine’s first 
political venture, and she reports it ‘‘very 
exciting.” Her husband, DENNIS, is first 
violinist with the Atlanta String Quartet. 
Harold Byers, ’66, is second violinist. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 

We frequently receive requests for fem- 
inine title changes. Some don’t like 
“Mrs.” or don’t want to use their hus- 
bands’ names as their own. Others seem 
to prefer what have been the traditional 
forms of address. If being called “Mrs.” 
or “Mrs. John Doe” provides a needless 
irritation, and you prefer “Ms.” or sim- 
ply your own first name rather than 
your husband’s, just let us know. We'll 
be happy to call you that if we write 
about you in “10,000 Strong” and we’ll 
see that the Alumni Magazine and other 
mail from the College is addressed the 
way you want it. 


DAVID ISELE’s ‘‘Three Expressions for 
Orchestra”’ was featured at the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Symphony Orchestra’s Concert for 
Young People Feb. 7. David was formerly 
organist and musical director of the Salem 
(Pa.) United Church of Christ. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER LEHMAN (Christine 
Rogers, '69) have moved from Hartford, 
Conn., to a large apartment in Northhamp- 
ton, Mass. The apartment is in a 175 year- 
old house. Peter is doing graduate work in 
sociology at the University of Massachusetts. 
Christine quit her work at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation and last February re- 
ported she was seeking employment. 

THOMAS SIMON, MAT, has completed 
Army service and is at home in College 
Park, Md. For the past two years he was 
stationed in Munich. 

KIM and Elaine SOLEZ are living at 29 
Westmoreland Dr., Rochester, N. Y. 14620. 
He is completing his fourth year at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester School of Medicine 
and expects to receive the M.D. in June. 
In addition, Kim was elected to Alpha 
Omega Alpha, an honorary medical fratern- 
ity, and was the author of an article in 
the January American Journal of Path- 
ology. He is continuing his research on high 
blood pressure and hopes to have a second 
article published soon. Elaine is working 
on her Ph.D. in English literature from UR, 
and she expects to receive it in June 1973. 
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Mrs. David H. Brown (POLLY ADAMS) 
has quit her job as church secretary in East 
Lansing, Mich., to become a ‘full-time wife 
and mother.’’ The Browns became the 
parents of a daughter, Lisa, last Oct. 30. 
David has been working for the auditor 
general of Michigan since February. 

RICHARD and Catherine (Chilman, ’68) 
BROWN became parents to son Matthew 
William, Feb. 1. Cathy is teaching in the 
humanities department at York University, 
and Richard is teaching English at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute, both in Toronto, 
Canada. The baby has the distinction, notes 
Richard, “ of being the first Canadian citizen 
in our family.” 

Rev. CARL L. GRAY, t, became pastor at 
Lakeside (Ohio) United Methodist Church 
Feb. 15. He had been pastor at Canal Fulton 
(Ohio) Methodist Church since 1967. 

DAVID W. OPDYKE and Mary M. Borow- 
ski of Milwaukee, Wis., were married Feb. 
12 at Westfield, N. J, They left immediately 
for Indonesia, where David is doing research 
sponsored by a Fulbright- Hayes Fellowship. 
Mary attended Marquette and was a re- 
search technician at Mt. Sinai Hospital, New 
York City. David is working on his Ph.D. 
in political science, and has his M.A. in 
international affairs from Columbia. 

Miami University awarded the M.S. de- 
gree to JANE RUSSELL last Dec. 8. 

JOSEPH L. SHUFRO is musician-in-resi- 
dence this year at Thunder Bay, Ont., 
Canada. 

LAUREL SPAK is an instructor at NYU 
for training New York and New Jersey 
Headstart staff. 
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JOY BLACKETT recently made her Town 
Hall debut under the auspices of Young 
Concert Artists and her ‘‘velvety’’ mezzo 
soprano was compared to that of a young 
Marian Anderson by newspaper critics. 

Rev. JERRY D. BUTCHER, t, religion in- 
structor at Mount Union College, has com- 
pleted Ph.D. requirements at Case Western 
Reserve. He also is pastor of the Atwater 
(Ohio) United Methodist Church. 

HOWARD CREIGHTON has completed his 
service in the U. S. Naval Supply Corps, 
attached to the Atlantic Fleet Headquarters, 
Norfolk, Va. He and his wife, the former 
HEATHER SPENCER-GREEN, and their 
young daughter, Holly, are living in San 
Francisco. They have been working on 
renovating a Victorian home in the city’s 
Mission District. Howie is working for 
James A. Rouse and Co. of Baltimore, in 
the firm’s San Francisco offices. 
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VIRGINIA GRAHAM is studying violin 
under George Perlman and is doing research 
on a doctorate in mathematics at North- 
western. 

MICHAEL GRANNON has been promoted 
to assistant vice president of New York 
City’s Chemical Bank. He's working at the 
firm’s largest branch office, 277 Park Ave. 

ROBERT HAGOPIAN, who is studying for 
his doctorate in music at Indiana University, 
received third prize in the second biennial 
Aram Khatchaturian Competition in Music. 
The competition’s finals were held in New 
York City Feb. 27. Robert, a pianist, re- 
ceived $500 as a third place winner. 

TED JACOBSON Jr. has become program 
director for WOUB AM-FM Radio in Athens, 
Ohio. He and his wife (Carolyn McKinnell, 
67) have lived in Athens since 1966. Ted 
joined WOUB as an operations assistant in 
1969 and became program coordinator in 
September 1970. He received the A.M. in 
radio-television communications from Ohio 
University in 1968. 

DOUGLAS JANSSON is a policy analyst 
with the Ohio Department of Finance in 
Columbus. 

GABOR KOVACSI is engaged to marry 
Pia Ellis of Tupper Lake, N. Y., June 3. He’s 
working fulltime as junior librarian at the 
Buffalo and Erie County (N. Y.) Public 
Library, and has purchased a home in the 
Buffalo area. Pia is a member of the class 
of 1972 at Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, 
where she is majoring in elementary edu- 
cation with a minor in music. “In my spare 
time I have written and indexed a sizeable 
autobiography, mostly of my years at Ober- 
lin, and hoped to continue work on it in- 
definitely,’’ Gabor reports. “But since it 
took about three years to record the sub- 
jective drama of each school year, I could 
see that most of my future would be spent 
in the past and I brought my opus to a 
hurried end.” 

JOHN and Ann LEMLEY are living in 
Austin, Tex. He is a post-doctoral research 
associate in chemical engineering at the 
University of Texas. 

JOHN C. MORGAN, A.M. t, is assistant to 
the president at a new community college 
in Reading, Pa. He is responsible for plan- 
ning and development of the new school, 
and is also involved in urban education 
graduate study at a “university without 
walls.”’ His wife, Marilyn, is finishing her 
degree in early childhood education and 
hopes to work in Operation Head Start. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN B. OWENS (Grace 
Wittig, °65) added, with Christopher’s con- 
sent, a new member to the family on Jan. 
21—Mark Evan Owens, born Nov. 25, 1970. 
All of them including Mark are now trying 
to adjust to the new situation. Jack is 
teaching Mediterranean and European his- 
tory at New York Univ. Their address: 130 
West 183rd St., Apt. 6E, Bronx, N. Y. 10453. 
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FRANK COFFEY and JOYCE ZAORSKI 
were married last July 1 at St. Thomas 
Moore Church, New ork City. ROY DELP 
Was best man and GAIL NELSON sang. 
Also attending were ANN (RICHARDS) and 
PETE ANDERSON, and LINDA HALL. 
Frank is singing with the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company and Joyce is teaching music 
at a private New York City school. Their 
address is 139 W. 82 St., N. Y. 10024. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry L. Edwards (LOIS 
HEMMETER) have moved from Eglin Air 
Force Base, Fla., to Evanston, Ill. He is 
doing graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Son Stephen will be 2 on July 24. 

Rev. VANCE E. FRANK, t, has become 
minister of the First Universalist Church, 
Orange, Mass. He was formerly minister 
of the First Universalist Churches of West 
Paris and Rumford, Maine. He is living at 
221 W. River St., Orange 01364. 

LEMUEL A. JOHNSON will end his two- 
year sabbatical at Fourah Bay College, Uni- 
versity of Sierra Leona (Freetown), at the 
end of June. He and his wife, Marian, and 
their daughter, Yma, and son, Yshelu, will 
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return to the University of Michigan, where 
Lemuel is a member of the English depart- 
ment faculty. His book, “The Devil, the 
Gargoyle and the Buffoon,” was published 
in June 1971 by Kennikat Press. He expects 
to spend the next couple of years working 
on a second volume. His translation of 
Rafael Alberti’s “Night and War in the 
Prado Museum” was recently staged at 
Drake University. 

Mr. and Mrs. GERALD KRAINES (Avril 
de la Cretaz, ’67) are living in Newton 
Centre, Mass., this year. Gerry is doing his 
psychiatric residency at the Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center. Avril has received 
her M.A.T. from Harvard, specializing in 
elementary education and reading. They 
have a 11-year-old daughter, Adrienne. 

WILLARD RAWN received the M.F.A. in 
English last January at the University of 
Iowa. 

DANIEL R. RODRIGUEZ is head of the 
University of Puerto Rico’s (Rio Piedras) 
student exchange and study abroad pro- 
grams. In the fall he plans to resume studies 
at the Universidad Nacional Autonoma de 
Mexico. 

STEVEN and MONICA KNORR SINDING 
are living in Reston, Va. Following a year 
of teaching political science at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky (Lexington), he is work- 
ing. with the Agency for International De- 
velopment in Washington. The new job in- 
volves developing, reviewing and funding 
studies which “bear on political implications 
and policy considerations of population pro- 
gframs.’’ Monica is working part-time for 
the National Academy of Sciences, also in 
Washington, as a staff associate for its Ad- 
visory Committee on Housing and Urban 
Development. Daughter Katie is nearly two 
years old. The Sindings have purchased a 
town house at 1505 Chatham Colony Ct. 
(Zip 22070). 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan White (JUDITH 
KLINE) are back in the States after 215 
vears with the Peace Corps. They spent their 
time in Nicaragua working as agriculture 
and nutrition consultants. Allan is now a 
eraduate scudent in geography at Ohio State. 
Daughter Laura Katharine will be 1 next 
Aug. 26. 


REV. DAVID T. SHANNON, ’58t, will 
become dean of faculty at Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary July 1. He is 
the first of his race to be appointed 
dean of a predominantly white de- 
nominational seminary in the U.S. and 
he is presently associate professor of 
religion and director of minority stud- 
ies at Bucknell University. 
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MELINDA KUNTZ Bell is beginning her 
second term .as president of the Community 
Nursery School Inc. of Silver Spring, Md. 
The school is a parent-owned and parent- 
run cooperative. She also is responsible for 
circulation of the Journal of the Parent Co- 
operative Preschools, International. 

EDWARD FREEMAN was the producer for 
Don McClean’s popular album, ‘American 
Pie” (United Artists). Ed lives in New York 
City and has arranged music for Cashman, 
Pistilli and West, Tom Rush, Bill Puka and 
Tim Hardin. 

CAROLE A. WALKER and Robert Harper, 
an Ohio Wesleyan graduate, were married 
Feb. 19. Bob is director and professor of 
drama at Hamilton & Kirkland Colleges. 
Since last fall, Carole has been asst. to the 
director of the Community Action Program 
Ine ticaw Nee y 

DAVID and Eleanor KARRO of Roanoke, 
Va., announce the birth of John Elliot Feb. 
10. 

Mr. and Mrs. STEPHEN J. KLEMEN 
(ELAINE HARWOOD, t) announce the birth 
of Andrew Blake, March 17 in Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES LUBETKIN (Carol 
Renkens) have announced the arrival of 
Dylan Renkens Lubetkin, Feb. 18 in Oberlin. 

CAL SKINNER Jr. was elected March 21 
to the Illinois House as McHenry County’s 
representative. He led the majority party 
field. He was formerly McHenry County 
treasurer for four years. 
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Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD D. CHAMBER- 
LAIN (SUSAN WEBSTER) have announced 
the arrival of Tyler Webster Chamberlain 
Feb. 27 at Allen Memorial Hospital, Oberlin. 

JOAN GROOM spent this academic year 
on leave from her teaching at Mars Hill 
College (N. C.) to work on her Ph.D. in 
music composition at Eastman. She has 
passed both the written preliminary and 
qualifying oral exams. 

DON MILLER has transferred from Uni- 
royal’s Research Center, Wayne, N. J., to its 
Tire Division in Detroit. He is singing in 
the Kenneth Jewell Chorale and the Rack- 
ham Symphony Choir. The address is 27306 
Parkview Blvd., Apt. 7316, Warren, Mich. 
48092. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roswell J. Ruka (BRENT 
SCHNEIDER) and their year-old son, Kurt, 
are living in Pittsburgh, Pa. Brent is an 
organist-choirmaster in the Pittsburgh area 
and Roswell is a research chemist for Wes- 
tinghouse. 

SUSAN STONE is senior associate editor 
of Nonaligned Third World Annual, a pub- 
lication about problems and issues facing 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. She is 
also a senior officer of Books Int’l. of DH- 
TE Int’l, Inc., a publishing and research cor- 
poration in St. Louis. For the past six years 
she has been a lecturer in Asian history at 
the University of Missouri/St. Louis. 

CHARLES WANTMAN began duties Feb. 
1 as registrar of Brooklyn College. His new 
job includes overseeing and coordinating 
registration procedures for the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences (day sessions), 
the School of General Studies (evening 
sessions) and the graduate division. Over 
30,000 students registered at the college for 
the fall semester. Charlie was Registrar at 
Oberlin during 1969-71, and has been com- 
pleting work on his M.A. in sociology from 
Oberlin. John W. Kneller, Brooklyn pres- 
ident, is ex-provost of Oberlin. 

ROY L. WIXSON was formally admitted 
to the practice of law in ceremonies Feb. 16 
before the appellate division of the New 
York Supreme Court in Rochester. He is an 
associate of the Salamanca law firm of 
Congdon, Perreault & Dohl. Roy majored in 
music at Oberlin and taught at Muskingum 
and at Yale graduate school before turning 
to the study of law at SUNY Buffalo where 
he received the J.D. last May. 
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WALTER ZIFFER, A.M., t, and his family 
will return to the States from Montpellier, 
France, at the end of June. He has been 
teaching theology there since receiving his 
B.D. at Oberlin in 1964. In the fall Walter 
will become minister at the Concordia 
United Church of Christ, Washington, D. C. 
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Rev. ABRAHAM BRANDYBERRY, t, min- 
ister of the Westbrook Park United Metho- 
dist Church, Canton, Ohio, has been named 
Mansfield (Ohio) district superintendent of 
the United Methodist Church. He will begin 
his new duties in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. DAVID CORNELL (Joyce 
Hunter, ’66) are living in Tel Aviv, Israel, 
this year. David is singing with the Israel 
National Opera. 

Mr. and Mrs. HERB DRESSER, Baltimore, 
Md., welcomed the arrival of their first 
child, Jennifer Elaine, Jan. 6. 

GRACE LO, A.M., finished doctoral study 
at Michigan last September and has been on 
a postdoctoral research fellowship at Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman, Wash., this 
year. 

W. DAVID LYNCH, music department 
chairman at Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C., has been granted tenure by Meredith’s 
board of trustees. David is also organist- 
choirmaster at Christ Episcopal Church, 
Raleigh. 

JOHN McLAUGHLIN, former curator of 
museum education at the DeCordova Mu- 
seum, Lincoln, Mass., is teaching an eight- 
week seminar sponsored by the Worcester 
(Mass.) Art Museum on architecture from 
the Eiffel Tower of 1889 to the 1972 John 
Hancock Tower (under construction in 
Boston). The course, which ends May 23, 
covers the work of most major 20th century 
architects and is designed to provide par- 
ticipants with a ‘‘visual vocabulary” to view 
modern architectural designs. John recently 
returned from a two-year residency in 
Holland where he studied and lectured. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Miles (WINIFRED 
MARTIN) announce the birth of their third 
child, Scott Anthony, Dec. 6. They are liv- 
ing in Marietta Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Vickrey (BARBARA 
HANAWALT) of San Francisco became 
parents to Julia last Dec. 17. 

JON WEINTRAUB is manpower project 
director for the National Association of 
Counties, a job he began last December. The 
project is designed to help county govern- 
ments in manpower planning, development 
and program implementation. Formerly he 
was staff trainer and consultant for two 
years with the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
and the OEO Youth Development Programs. 
The Weintraubs’ daughter, Lisa, was three 
in April. They live at 3541 Martha Custis 
Dr., Alexandria, Va. 22302. 
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DAVID A. JEGGLE has been elected a 
second vice president and associate actuary 
of the Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
He joined the company in 1971, following 
nine years with another insurance company. 
David and his wife, the former Dorothea 
Taylor, ’63, and their two children (Scott, 9, 
and Karen, 7) reside in Worthington, Ohio. 

DOROTHY A. LUDWIG was married Feb. 
19 to Francis Mading Deng at the United 
Nations’ Church Center in New York City. 
She is a Ph.D. candidate doing research at 
Columbia Teachers College under the super- 
vision of Margaret Mead. Francis is on 
leave as an officer of the Division of Hu- 
man Rights at the U. N. Secretariat and is 
doing post-doctoral research as a fellow in 
the law and modernization program at Yale. 
He and his bride met at the U. N. where 
she was recording conversation in various 
world languages for Columbia’s Cantometric 
Project. Also a lecturer in law at Columbia, 
Francis is a son of the late Deng Majok, 
paramount chief of the Ngok Dinka, the 
largest tribal group in the Sudan. 
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CARL H. MARBURY, t, a leading black 
scholar in the field of New ‘Testament 
studies has been named to the faculty of 
Garrett Theological Seminary. He is cur- 
rently dean of the School of Library Media 
at Alabama A and M University, Huntsville, 
and will join the Garrett faculty as asso- 
ciate professor of New Testament interpreta- 
tion in the fall. He has also been a teach- 
ing fellow in theology and general education 
at Harvard. 

BARABARA MATTHIES, assistant profes- 
sor of English for foreign students at Iowa 
State University (Ames), has received a 
Fulbright-Hays grant to lecture in English 
at the University of Nis, Yugoslavia, during 
the 1972-73 academic year. She will return 
to Iowa State the following year. 

JIM and Judy (Nelson, ’62) SCOVILLE 
were in Tehran in December and January. 
He was a member of the International La- 
bour Office’s Employment Strategy Mission 
to Iran. He expects to return this summer 
to continue independent research on Iran’s 
and Afghanistan’s labor markets. 
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Mr. and Mrs. ANDREW MAGUIRE of 
Ridgewood, N. J., announce the birth of a 
“beautiful new life’: their son, James (Jay) 
Bruce, on Feb, 2. 


Alburtus—Yale News Bureau 


RICHARD N. COOPER, ’56, will be- 
come provost at Yale next July 1. He 
joined the faculty in 1963 and now is 
Altschul Professor of International 
Economics. Prior to that he was a 
staff economist for President Ken- 
nedy’s Council of Economic advisers 
and in 1965-66 he was deputy assist- 
ant secretary of State for internation- 
al monetary affairs. Dick was chair- 
man in 1968 of the economic-policy 
task force for Hubert Humphrey’s 
campaign and during the first nine 
months of the Nixon administration 
he worked with Henry Kissinger, the 
President’s national security affairs 
adviser, in writing a report on inter- 
national economics for the National 
Security Council. Dick’s appointment 
as provost is for two years. He is cur- 
rently on special assignment for the 
Yale Corporation to review options 
available in order to achieve long run 
financial balance without impairing 
Yale’s educational quality. 


Richard and MARGARET (SANDAHL) 
Schnell and their two children (Paul, 7, and 
Merrie Carole, 4) are living in Garden City, 
Mich. During the past several years Mar- 
garet has made solo appearances in 12 
Christian Science churches in New York, 
Connecticut, Iowa and Michigan. She was 
the contralto soloist in Shubert’s ‘‘Mass in 
A Flat,’’ performed last December at Dear- 
born, Mich. Margaret also is the mezzo- 
soprano soloist in Detroit Rackham Choir’s 
production of Aaron Copland’s “In the Be- 
ginning” performed this month, under the 
direction of Charles Heard, ’57. Margaret 
is serving a three-year term as_ second 
reader at Garden City’s Christian Science 
Church. Richard is district sales manager 
for Investors Diversified Services. The 
Schnells live at 31507 Chester, Garden City 
48135. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Alan F. Fontana (GLORIA 
“Lorie’’ JACOBS) and their four children 
have moved to a new and larger house in 
North Haven, Conn. Lorie received the 
Ph.D. in psychology from the University of 
Michigan in December 1970, and was in- 
cluded in “Outstanding Young Women of 
America for 1971.” Alan is a _ research 
psychologist for the West Haven (Conn.) 
V.A. Hospital and assistant professor of 
psychology at Yale Medical School. The 
children, three boys and a girl, range in 
age from one to eight. 

David and JUDITH PARADISE Hirst and 
their three sons still live in Warwickshire, 
England. Son Theodore Alan was born July 
24, 1971. Jonathan is 4 and Joel 3. David is 
lecturer in the department of molecular 
sciences, University of Warwick. 

ROBERT P. HO has become Maine’s asso- 
ciate commissioner for teacher education 
and personnel development. Formerly he 
taught at the University of Vermont. 

Maj. ROBERT W. MOSER, U. S. Air Force, 
is stationed in Ubon, Thailand. He and his 
wife, Bernice, have one son, Robert Douglas, 
born in November 1970. In August Bob will 
attend the Armed Forces Staff College in 
Norfolk, Va. In April 1971 he received his 
M.S. in statistics (operations research) from 
Stanford. 

Rev. THOMAS PATON is studying at the 
Urban Training Center and at Chicago 
Theological Seminary before his next as- 
signment. He and his wife completed a five- 
year term last summer as missionaries of 
the Uniteti Church of Christ in Japan where 
they were engaged in urban ministries in 
Tokyo. 

Drawings and paintings of SUZANNE 
FREEDMAN Rosenblatt (Mrs. Adolph) were 
exhibited at the Oshkosh (Wis.) Public 
Museum from March 19 to April 18 and will 
be exhibited at the Wustum Museum in 
Racine, Wis., in June. The Rosenblatts live 
in Milwaukee. 

NED SHEARER, assistant professor of 
speech at UCLA, was given a ‘‘distinguished 
teaching”’ award by the university’s alumni 
association April 23. Ned teaches nine 
undergraduate, four graduate, three univer- 
sity extension and several additional courses 
at UCLA, and is chairman of five doctoral 
committees and member of 11 doctoral com- 
mittees in speech, and a member of six doc- 
toral committees in English. He has been 
awarded a UCLA faculty fellowship for 
1972. 
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MARGARET LEUPOLD Dickinson was or- 
ganist for a recording of Bach cantatas 69 
and 120 done by the Louisville (Ky.) Bach 
Society, Inc. This was the first time that 
these two cantatas have been recorded com- 
mercially. Soprano soloist for the work was 
scphomore Margaret Kelley. Chorus mem- 
bers included ANN HOSLEY Spauschus and 
Paul Brink, husband of Sara Grove Brink, 
59. Sara was flutist for the Bach Society's 
Feb. 27 performance of St. John Passion. 
Margaret’s husband, Melvin, is the Bach 
Society’s musical director. 
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Bill Selmier,’54: 
NEW 
SOLUTIONS 


TO 
OLD PROBLEMS 


anpower training programs in 

America long have suffered 

from lack of imagination. In 
recent years, however, a_ private 
educational consulting firm based at 
Hudson, Ohio, has been asserting 
with success that a little creativity 
in devising such programs can work 
virtual miracles. 

Bill Selmier, °’54, president and 
founder of Trowbridge House Inc., 
works with public and private 
groups to develop training schemes 
which seem to be attractive to finan- 
cial backers and to participants. 

When Trowbridge House first be- 
gan handing out professional advice 
four years ago, it wanted “to assist 
both proprietary and public voca- 
tional training efforts to better ac- 
complish both their educational and 
operating objectives,” according to 
Selmier. Since that time, however, 
the corporation has expanded its 
operations to provide solutions as 
well as advice. 

One of Trowbridge’s most success- 
ful projects has been its Geriatric 
Aide Program, currently undergoing 
copyright and publication proced- 
ures with a publishing firm. Until 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare asked Trow- 
bridge to find a new idea for train- 
ing geriatric aides from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds, the job these 
aides did was little more than mop- 
ping floors and changing bed pans. 
A 20-week course combining, at- 
home and on-the-job training was 
developed, stressing patient care and 
communication skills. 

Initially operated in 1970 and in- 
volving Trowbridge staffers and 
HEW Skills Centers in Akron and 
Cleveland, Ohio, the first ten weeks 
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of the program utilized at-home 
study through some 60 lessons (six 
per week) on pre-recorded cassette 
tapes. Trainees reported weekly to 
the Skills Centers for a discussion of 
the week’s lessons, informal testing 
and preliminary classroom training. 
The second ten weeks consisted of 
fulltime training at the Centers and 
work experience in local nursing 
homes and extended care facilities. 
The cassette tapes employed di- 
rect presentation and role-playing 
and they exposed trainees to differ- 
ent aspects of geriatric nursing. In- 
formation on the psychology and 
physiology of the elderly was in- 
cluded. Trainees, while at home, 


could make arrangements for child 


care and transportation during the 
latter institutional portion of their 
training. An overview of the occu- 
pation was also presented early 
enough so that trainees could ascer- 
tain whether geriatric aide work 
was for them. 

HEW Secretary Elliot L. Richard- 
son applauded the Trowbridge Geri- 
atric Aide Program in his 1971 Re- 
port to Congress. He noted that 
“trainees are better adjusted, more 
highly skilled, and more personable 
than other trainees as a result of 
home study.”’ Late in 1970 the first 
class of 45 geriatric aides was grad- 
uated from the program, and ac- 
cording to Selmier some 98% of 
them have been placed in aide jobs 
paying better than $2 an hour. 

“The only real problem we have 
encountered,” notes Selmier, “is not 
in ‘selling’ the merit of the Geriatric 
Aide Program, but in clarifying its 
concept and mission. Many people 
don’t understand what these mate- 
rials are supposed to do, but do 
recognize their need and effective- 
ness once the underlying concepts 
are understood.” 

Selmier now feels that the Geri- 
atric Aide Program can serve as a 
model for other patient care spe- 
cialty training programs, including 
dental and child care paraprofes- 
sionals as well as “a general pro- 
gram for the entire patient care 
career ladder.” 
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TOM and Virginia HARRIS announce the 
birth of their second son, Glenn Clarke, on 
March 2. Tom is a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-LaCrosse. 

Mrs. Richard H. Kendall (KATHLEEN 
EDGERTON), faculty member in SUNY- 
Albany's department of rhetoric and public 
address, presented a paper in March at the 
University of Massachusetts on ‘Nelson 
Rockefeller’s 1970 Campaign: The Speech- 
writing.” The work was based on her ex- 
periences in the governor’s speechwriting 
office during the 1970 contest. Kathleen and 
her husband, who is chairman of SUNY- 
Albany’s history department, recently 
moved to R.D. 1, New Salem South Rd., 
Voorheesville, N. Y. 12186. 

TOM SHEPARD and lyricist Charles Burr 
have written a musical being produced on 
Broadway under the title of either “Out of 
the Egg’’ or “Don’t Follow Me, I’m Lost.” 
Tom has also written the score for Otto 
Preminger’s film of the Louis Gould novel 
“Such Good Friends’’ which includes a song, 
“Suddenly, It’s All Tomorrow,” to be sung 
by O. C. Smith on the soundtrack. Last 
spring Tom supervised the score for Prem- 
inger’s ‘“‘Tell Me That You Love Me, Junie 
Moon.” 

PHILLIP SPURGEON has accepted a two- 
year contract as music director and con- 
ductor of the Midland-Odessa (Tex.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorale. He has been 
acting music director for the past year. A 
conductor search committee unanimously 
endorsed his permanent appointment. 
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CAROLINE CARLETON Burgoon and her 
husband, David, '50, and their four children 
have returned from Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
David still works for the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, now administering oral entrance ex- 
aminations to prospective Department em- 


KEITH A. WILLIAMS, ’56, has been 
promoted to vice president, trust de- 
partment, of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. He joined the bank in 1960 
after receiving his J.D. at the Univer- 
Sity of Chicago. Keith lives in Geneva, 
Ill., with his wife, Nancy, and two 


children. He is a member of the II- 
linois Bar Association. Keith’s father, 
the late Kenneth F., ’26, was instructor 
in English at Oberlin 1929-38, and his 
Mother (Lillian Tomkins, ’27) owned 
the Jack & Jill shop in Oberlin in the 
1950s. 
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ployees. Caroline expects that hi i 
stds much travel, although ae ur Bib 
eased to “take care of the children, the 
we the cat and the parrot.” She reports 
ate awfully good to be home again.”’ 
ER B. HOARD, t, associate general 
secretary of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, Valley Forge, Pa., has been assigned to 
develop a national placement system for 
black Baptist clergy in cooperation with 
several seminaries. The North Milwaukee 
Bank, the only black bank in Wisconsin, was 
founded by Walter in February 1971. 

HAROLD LEMMERMAN, newly-promoted 
to professor of art at Jersey City State Col- 
lege (N. J.), presented in early February an 
experimental theatrical production, ‘“Con- 
frontation,” at JCSC. The play, conceived 
by Harold, was described by him as “inti- 
mate theatre.” The actors were directed to 
play themselves and to emphasize the warm, 
human part of their natures, Their per- 
formances were meant to act as catalysts for 
audience Participation. The play was staged 
in the round, with only about 50 persons ad- 
mitted for each of four performances. 

MICHAEL SHINAGEL has been promoted 
to professor of English at Union College. 
He joined the Union faculty in 1967, follow- 
ing three years on the faculty at Cornell. 
English department chairman at Union since 
1968, he is a specialist in 18th century 
English literature. 

JOHAN HAROLD STOHL received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago March 
17 in religion and literature. He has been 
assistant professor of religious studies at 
Albion College for the past five years. He 
and his wife, Donna, have three children, 
Erik, 11, Nathan, 10, and Ingrid, 5. 

W. RICHARD SUTFIN has been named 
physical education supervisor in the Lor- 
ain, Ohio, school system. 

FREDERIC L. PRYOR has been promoted 
from associate to full professor of economics 
at Swarthmore. A scholar of Marxist eco- 
nomics, he joined the Swarthmore faculty 
in 1966. 

HENRY ROMERSA, joint band program 
director at Vanderbilt University and Pea- 
body School of Music, Nashville, Tenn., was 
author of “Wind Ensemble Programs—En- 
tertainment is Still Important” in Feb- 
ruary’s Instrumentalist. School bands, ac- 
cording to Henry, need not limit their efforts 
to performances at athletic contests. They 
possess ‘“‘the sounds of the 20th century” 
(winds, brass, percussion and electronics), 
and can gather ensembles of great flexibil- 
ity and capability. Through more exciting 
compositions which give contemporary sig- 
nificance to band instrumentation, ‘‘the 
band now has the same chance of entertain- 
ing and bringing enjoyment and excitement 
to people as it did in the days of John Philip 
Sousa, with the added opportunity to center 
it in our colleges and high schools.” 

JAMES R. SANFORD, associate director 
for planning and programming at the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission’s National Ac- 
celerator Laboratory, Batavia, Ill., was pre- 
sent March 1 when the massive facility 
boosted a stream of protons around its four- 
mile circular trace at energies of 200 billion 
electron volts—the highest energy ever 
achieved by a man-made machine, according 
to the AEC. 
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Rev. RALPH H. CHAPMAN, t, minister 
of the United Church of Christ, Bellevue, 
Ohio, has been named manager-director of 
the first high-rise apartment building for 
senior citizens in Tiffin, Ohio. 

STEPHEN OSTROW was selected last 
October as director of the Rhode Island 
School of Design’s Museum of Art. He had 
been curator of the RISD museum since 
1967, and acting director for four months 
prior to his appointment. He is a specialist 
in 16th and 17th century Italian art and has 
contributed numerous articles to journals 
and art magazines. 

Dr. BRIAN F. POLLACK has been prom- 
oted to chief of clinics (dental department) 
at the Hospital for Joint Diseases and Med- 
ical Center, New York City. He also heads 


a section in general dentistry at Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York City, and is en- 
gaged in research there. 
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REV. THOMAS L. HAYES has become 
general manager and winemaker at High 
Tor Vineyards, near Haverstraw, N. Y. The 
enterprise is owned by Richard Voigt, a 
Connecticut restaurant owner. The two have 
been friends since they met at a “faith at 
work”’ conference in the Poconos 15 years 
ago. They envision eventually making the 
vineyard a “sort of retreat for people who 
need to get away from everyday cares and 
harassments,”’ they told the New York Times 
last February. 

JOSEPH MOLDER has become headmas- 
ter of Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 
He joined the Westover staff as assistant 
headmaster in 1970, and is the fifth leader 
of the independent secondary boarding and 
day school for girls since its founding in 
1909 by Mary Robbins Hillard. 

GEORGE V. ROSE rounds out ten years as 
conductor of the Great Neck (N. Y.) Choral 
Society with its June 3 performance of 
Honneger’s “King David.’’ The former pro- 
fessional singer also conducts the Waldorf 
Society in Garden City (N. Y.) and heads 
the music department at the Waldorf School 
at Adelphi University (Garden City). Last 
summer he toured Europe with the Waldorf 
Singers and presented concerts in Scotland, 
England, Germany and Austria. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD W. SALES and 
their three children (Mark, 13, Anne, 12, and 
James, 10) have returned to Africa follow- 
ing a half-year’s stay in Chicago under the 
United Church of Christ’s auspices. Richard 
expects to receive his Th.D, from the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in either June 
or September. While in Chicago during the 
first half of this year Richard was a ‘mis- 
sionary to Chicago,” with the job of teaching 
UCC churches about events in South Africa. 
He and his family had been in South Africa 
since 1957, under the United Church Board 
for World Ministries. Following a 1971 fur- 
lough they were denied readmission by the 
South African government. Although no 
official explanation for the action was given, 
Richard feels it was because he and his wife, 
Jane, had been active in South African 


Mrs. Philip Shabecoff (ALICE ED- 
ELMANN, ’56) has become executive 
director of the National Consumers 
League, Washington, D.C. She and 
her husband and their two children, 
ages 10 and 12, reside in Chevy Chase, 


Md. He writes about labor and eco- 
nomics for the N. Y. Times’ Washing- 
ton bureau. 


Do 
YOU 
Believe 
In America’s unique 
dual system of 


private and public 
education 


If you don’t, why did you go to Oberlin 
instead of the nearest state school? 
Whether you like it or not, your taxes 
support America’s state universities. 
Your gifts to the Oberlin Annual Fund 
will guarantee today’s students an op- 
portunity to attend Oberlin if they can 
qualify for admission and want to make 
the same choice you did. 


Today’s choice, then, 
ts yours... and theirs. 
Give them a choice, send a 
check or pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


c/o Treasurer, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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interracial organizations. His new assign- 
ment is at Selibe-Pikwa, a new mining cen- 
ter in northern Botswana. He is responsible 
for directing an ecumenical ministry there 
to assist Selibe-Pikwa residents in develop- 
ing ‘‘a full personhood as they achieve 
economic viability.” 

Rev. JACK A. SMITH, t, has become ad- 
ministrator of the 25-story Plymouth Harbor 
Retirement Center, Sarasota, Fla. He had 
been for the past ten years minister at the 
First United Church of Christ, North Miami, 
Fla. He is in his third year as president of 
the Florida Conference of the United Church 
of Christ’s board of directors. The Rev. Mr. 
Smith and his wife (Margaret Harris, ’55) 
moved to Sarasota April 16. 

Circle K International, a collegiate service 
and leadership organization affiliated with 
Kiwanis International, has announced the 
institution of the “DOUGLAS WASSON 
Award.” The award is to be given to any 
Kiwanian who is instrumental in organizing 
four or more Circle K Clubs. It recognizes 
the Rev. Mr. Wasson’s, t, work as chairman 
of the Kiwanis International Committee on 
Circle K Clubs in the Colorado Springs area. 
Mr. Wasson is minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Colorado Springs, and has 
been active in Kiwanis work since 1955. 


1952 


RICHARD D. ERICKSON has been named 
general manager of the allied products divi- 
sion at Warner and Swasey Co. He had been 
staff manager of N-C turning machines since 
1968. His new responsibilities include super- 
vision of four of the company’s operating 
units. 

ED LONDON conducted ‘‘Tala Obtusities,’”’ 
a musical play on words of Charles Dickens’, 
March 10-12 at the University of Illinois’ 
Krannert Center for the Performing Arts. 
The full-length evening of music theatre 
was directed and designed by Wolf Siegfried 
Wagner. 

LEWIS PERELMAN and Mary Keith were 
married in August 1971. She was an assistant 
professor of humanities at Western Michigan 
University. He is an attorney in Cleveland. 


1951 


Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH W. ELDER (JO- 
ANN FINLEY), of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, were guest speakers at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., in late January. They spoke 
on “The More Violence, the Less Revolu- 
tion,’’ at an all-college meeting, and later 
delivered two talks, ‘Moral and Ethical 
Issues in Separatism and Self-Determina- 
tion: The Case of Bangladesh,” and ‘‘South- 
east Asia and the Emergence of Bangla- 
desh,” and led discussion groups. Jo is a 
member of Wisconsin’s counseling staff, and 
Joe is a sociology professor and head of the 
University’s program in India. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. EVER- 
SOLE, t, (MARY FUHRMAN, t) have moved 
from Owosso, Mich., to Freeland, Mich. He 
recently became pastor of the LaPorte and 
Mapleton United Methodist churches and 
she teaches in the Beecher School District. 

Mrs. BARBARA HUGHES McMurty re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in musicology from the 
University of Illinois in February. Her dis- 
sertation was entitled ‘“‘The Music of Prince 
Louis Ferdinand.” She attended UI from 
1966-71 on a Danforth Graduate Fellowship 
for Women, and since September has resided 
in Virginia, where she is assistant professor 
of music history and music librarian at the 
University of Richmond. She has two 
daughters, Sarah,13, and Martha, 9. 

LLOYD MORRISETT has become chair- 
man of the New York City-Rand Institute 
board of trustees. The institute investigates 
problems of urban life and local govern- 
ment. 

Mrs. Norman §S. Talner (TRUDY LEVI) 
received the Master of Social Work degree 
from the University of Connecticut last 
June. Since September, she has been school 
social worker at Madison, Conn., coordinat- 
ing special services in five schools, ranging 
from kindergarten through high school. 


1950 


DAVID and Caroline (Carleton, 57) BUR- 
GOON Jr. and their four children have 
moved from Guayaquil, Ecuador, to Vienna, 
Va. He still works for the U. S. State De- 
partment, now administering oral entrance 
examinations to prospective Department 
employees. The new position is expected 
to involve much travel. 

Rev. and Mrs. HANS M. POPPE, t, are still 
living in Mitchell, S. D. He is in his tenth 
year as minister of Mitchell’s United Church 
of Christ, and this year is UCC Conference 
moderator. Daughter Tanis is out of college 
and married, and their son is in his second 
year of pharmacy studies at the University 
of South Dakota. The Poppe’s church re- 
cently purchased a new parsonage which 
offers the family some 2,337 square feet of 
living space. 


1949 


WILLIAM H. COSSLER will become pres- 
ident of Youngstown (Ohio) Rotary July 1. 

JOHN L. HARMAN, t, reports that his 
daughter, Carol, who is studying at Goddard 
College (Vt.), has had her critique of 
ecology materials for children distributed 
to all Vermont primary schools. John re- 
cently had a story and four poems pub- 
lished. In addition to his staff job for two 
colleges, he is on duty four hours each Sat- 
urday as assistant reference librarian and 
volunteer for the Burlington, Vt., public 
library. He also gives swimming lessons at 
the local YMCA and ice skating instruction 
following his church school classes. 


1948 

Mrs. Tadeusz F. Bilous (PRISCILLA 
HALEY) exhibited her recent prints and 
etchings in a one-artist showing during 


March at the Sunday Gallery, Lindenhurst, 
N. Y. During the exhibit she gave demon- 
strations on etching technique and produc- 
tion. Her work has been exhibited widely 
in this country and abroad, including Asia 
and Africa. 

In September JAMES K. GOTTSHALL 
will become chairman of the English de- 
partment at St. Cloud (Minn.) State College. 


WILLIAM H. HONAN, ’52, has be- 
come general managing editor of Sat- 
urday Review. Bill, formerly a Sun- 
day editor for the N. Y. Times, is also 
author of “Ted Kennedy: Profile of 
a Survivor,” published in April by 
Quadrangle Books. 
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For the past nine years he has been chair- 
man of English at Cedar Crest College in 
Allentown, Pa. 

After three years in Springfield, Va., and 
a year at Fort Bragg, N. C., the Robert Hand 
family (JEAN BISHOP) will move to Car- 
lisle, Pa., this summer while Bob attends 
the Army War College during 1972-73. The 
Hands have two boys, Robert and David. 


1947 


CHARLES H. CARRICK of Fairview Park, 
Ohio, was appointed in February to the 
sales staff at West Side Realty Company’s 
North Olmsted, Ohio, office. His wife (Mar- 
ian Allen, ’54) has been selling real estate 
for West Side for the past three years. 
Charles has 23 years’ industrial sales man- 
agement experience. 

DICK TEAR has left the Bay State Com- 
puter Service in Boston to become facilities 
integration manager for the SAM-D project 
at Raytheon Corp.’s installation in Bedford, 
Mass. 


1946 


Rev. CHARLES V. IRELAND, t, pastor of 
the West Lafayette (Ohio) United Methodist 
Church, has been elected credit union min- 
ister to the East Ohio United Methodist Con- 
ference. Effective July 1, his new position 
involves family financial counseling to over 
1500 Conference ministers and their fam- 
ilies. His office will be in North Canton, 
Ohio, where the Rev. Mr. Charles and his 
wife, Dorothy, are planning to purchase a 
home. She is looking for a teaching position 
in the North Canton schools. The Irelands’ 
daughter, Adrienne, is married and teaching 
vocal music in Lakewood, Ohio. Their other 
daughter, Janis, is completing her freshman 
year at Wooster. 

Rev. CLAUDE L. ROE, t, became execu- 
tive director of Copeland Oaks, a retirement 
community in Sebring, Ohio, April 1. For 
the past ten years he had been assistant 
executive director of Presbyterian Homes 
of New Jersey. 


1945 


Dr. KARL SOLLER has been elected pres- 
ident of the Corydon Palmer Dental Society 
in Youngstown Ohio, and will be installed 
in September. 

Rev. WILLIAM (Friar) TUCK became 
pastor of Trinity United Church of Christ, 
Tiffin, Ohio, in March. He had been pastor 
of Washington Congregational Church, To- 
ledo, Ohio, since 1962. 


1944 


IVAN LICHT was guest organist when 
Fairview Grace United Methodist Church in 
Fairview Park, Ohio, dedicated a new 
$10,000 organ March 19. He is organist-choir 
director at the Church of St. Christopher in 
Rocky River, Ohio, and on the faculty of 
Borromeo Seminary in Wickliffe, Ohio, and 
the Koch School of Music in Rocky River. 

Composer PETER MENNIN, president of 
Juilliard School of Music, was awarded the 
honorary doctor of humane letters degree 
by Heidelberg College April 8. The degree 
was conferred during dedication of Heidel- 
berg’s new Brenneman Music Hall. 

SHELDON WOLIN will become chairman 
of a graduate program in political phil- 
osophy at Princeton next fall. He has a 
Guggenheim fellowship for the second sem- 
ester, however, and will return to Mendo- 
cino, Calif., to complete a book he is writ- 
ing. He has been on the faculty at Santa 
Cruz since 1970. The Wolins (EMILY PUR- 
VIS) plan to spend their summers in 
Mendocino. 


1943 
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DAVID S. CARSON of Omaha, Neb., and 
Sandra C. Castle of Ithaca, N. Y., plan to be 
Married late in May in Toronto. Miss Castle 
16 a graduate of the University of Western 
Ontario, has her master’s from McMaster 
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University and is a PhD. candidate 
Cornell. Dave is director of ont 
development for Peoples Natural Gas Co 
oe | 
STRADFORD Lafontant has been 
elected to the board of di 
World Airlines rectors of Trans 
r. and Mrs. John R. Sherwood (SHIR- 
LEY MOONEY) are living in a es home 
they built in Northern Hills, Ohio, Address: 
9723 Streambrook Dr., Cincinnati 45231. The 
Sherwoods saw MARGE and BOB WHEAT- 
CROFT in Sao Paulo last spring. 

F. PAUL ULRICH has been promoted to 
assistant director of underwriting opera- 
tions in the general underwriting depart- 
ment of State Farm Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Co.'s home office, Bloomington, III. 
He joined State Farm in 1947. 

HARRY YAMAGUCHI has become acting 
dean of the Indiana University Graduate 
School, succeeding Dean Harrison Shull who 
became vice chancellor for research and de- 
velopment and dean for research at Bloom- 
ington. Harry had been associate dean of 
the Graduate School since 1967 and also is 
a professor of psychology. He joined the 
IU faculty in 1951. 


1941 


Rev. DONALD L. POWERS, t, officiated 
at the Jan. 22 marriage of his son, John, to 
Joann Pamer at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The 
bride attended Akron University and her 
husband, a graduate of Defiance College, is 
with the Haysite Division of Synthane Tay- 
lor Co. The newlyweds are residing in 
Erie, Pa. 

ZENO W. WICKS Jr. will become chair- 
man of polymers and coatings at North 
Dakota State University July 1. He had been 
with the Inmont Corp. since 1944, and was 
vice president of research and development 
for the company’s transportation, building 
and industrial group. Among his specialties 
within the polymers and coatings field has 
been activity in research efforts designed 
to cope with air pollution problems exper- 
ienced by the coating industry. 


1940 


LEW BERNICK, who has been taking 
courses toward his MAT and ME at Rollins 
College in his spare time since 1948, will 
receive the MAT this May and hopes to 
become a teacher or administrator in a 
community college or secondary school. He 
is completing 14 years in various space pro- 
gram oriented jobs with Pan American 
World Airways. Lew has been at Cape 
Kennedy for the past five years and finds 
his “own scholarship has decidedly im- 
proved with age” even though he is a grand- 
father, has a daughter in Cornell and two 
daughters in junior high. 

LEAH KUSELEWITZ Koditschek, A.M., 
has been promoted from associate professor 
of biology to full professor in the School of 
Mathematics and Science, Montclair State 
College (N. J.). She joined the Montclair 
faculty in 1961, and has written on micro- 
bial metabolism for the Journal of Bac- 
teriology and Journal of Biological Chemis- 
try. She also is a member of the Montclair 
Fair Housing Commission and New Jersey 
SANE. She and her husband, Paul, and their 
two sons, Ted and Don, live at 409 Highland 
Ave., Upper Montclair 07042. 
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Miss E. MARGUERITE BACON was pre- 
sented a “Social Worker of the Year” award 
March 6 by the Muskegon, Mich., branch 
of the National Association of Social Work- 
ers. She was for many years a social 
worker at the West Shore Mental Health 
Clinic, Muskegon, where she now is an ad- 
inistrative assistant. 
oie, F. Hubbard Horn (HELEN WILSON) 
has announced the engagement of her 
daughter, Deborah, '69, to Michael Anthony 
Roosevelt of Pasadena, Calif., son of James 
Roosevelt of Newport Beach, Calif., and 
Mrs. Romelle Roosevelt of Pasadena and 
grandson of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The wedding will be in August, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Workshops in Music Education 
(2 weeks each) 


JUNE 26-JULY 7 


Electronic Music in Junior and Senior 
High Schools 


JULY 10-JULY 21 
Individualized instruction Workshop 


Fee: 
$150 for each workshop 


Room and board $60 each week 


Credit: 
2 semester hours 


Special Program (1, 2, or 3 weeks) 


JULY 16-AUGUST 6 


Institute for Baroque Performance 
August Wenzinger, Director 

Fee: 

Tuition $65 per week 

Room and board $60 per week 


For Further Information Write: 


Emil Danenberg, Dean 

Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

(216) 774-1221, ext. 2281 


1938 


Dr. PERRY R. AYRES has been appointed 
to the active medical staff at Mount St. 
Mary Hospital which serves Nelsonville, 
Athens and Logan, Ohio, He recently moved 
to Nelsonville from Columbus where he had 
been in the private practice of internal 
medicine and cardiology since 1950 and also 
served on the Ohio State faculty. He con- 
tinues as editor of the Ohio State Medical 
Journal. 

ALBERT B. FISHER Jr., vice president of 
field operations, Schering Laboratories, will 
be general chairman for the 1972 annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores, May 7-11, at Palm Beach, 
Fla. Mr. and Mrs. Fisher reside at 230 
Arbor Rd., Franklin Lakes, N. J. 07417. They 
have two sons, Lt. Albert III (USNR) 
aboard the carrier USS Hancock, and Greg- 
ory MacDonald, completing his second year 
at Georgetown University Law Center. 

Last June, Mrs. James Goble (DOROTHY 
YOUNG) finished a teaching internship for 
a California secondary credential at the 
Girls Ranch, a rehabilitation center for de- 
linquent girls. In the fall she joined the 
Metropolitan Adult Education Program as 
Special Program Assistant and is presently 
implementing a Work Study Program in 
cooperation with San Jose State College. 
Her husband is continuing to find real 
estate both competitive and rewarding as 
the Santa Clara Valley continues to boom in 
terms of building and sale of homes and 
property. Their son Brian is a student at 
West Valley Junior College and son Geoff is 
working with mentally retarded students at 
Campbell High School. 

Mrs. Nelson E. Pike (PHYLLIS BOCKEL- 
MAN) of Gates Mills, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed to the board of trustees of Webber 
College, Babson Park, Fla. 


No Second Glance 

Would you take a good look, maybe 
even a second look, at somebody or 
something before deciding to rescue 
it from an endangering situation? 
“No”? would have to be the answer 
for Mr. and Mrs. Edward Strickler 
(Miriam McGill, ’49), according to 
a recent story by Ray Rhoads in the 
Fullerton, Calif, News Tribune. 

One February morning Miriam 
glanced out of a window at her 
Huntington Beach, Calif., residence 
and saw a “dog” struggling to avoid 
drowning in a nearby canal. She 
and her husband rushed out to save 
the poor animal and were lucky 
enough to get him before his last 
dive. 

They brought him into the house 
and called the poundmaster. While 
they waited, the Stricklers dried the 
animal and warmed him up after 
the frigid plunge. 

When the poundmaster arrived, 
he informed the dripping pair that 
they had just saved a real live, full 
grown and usually dangerous— 
coyote, 
EE ROS RUT I 
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JOHN SNOW, director of applied research 
at Champion Packages Co., taught a packag- 
ing course this year in the University of 
Minnesota’s (St. Paul) Division of Food 
and Science and Industry. His wife (Vir- 
ginia Brown, ’36) has finished a six-month 
course in braille transcription. Presently 
she is preparing a 35-page manuscript which 
must be submitted to the Library of Con- 
gress in order to receive certification. 


1937 


Mr. PAO-CH’EN LEE retired in February 
as professor and chairman of East Asian 
languages and literatures at the University 
of Iowa. His retirement was a half-year 
earlier than expected, owing to a heart 
condition. Plans for the future include con- 
tinued writing, composing and travel to 
Taiwan. 

Mrs. Leroy Peterson (LOIS GOODE- 
NOUGH), assistant to the research librarian 
at Swarthmore College, was appointed by 
Pennsylvania Gov. Milton J. Shapp to the 
board of trustees at Cheyney State College. 


1936 


SAM COOPER, chairman of Bowling 
Green State University’s men’s health and 
physical education department and formerly 
the Falcons’ head swimming coach for 17 
years, received a ‘Distinguished Swimming 
Coach” award at the annual banquet in 
March of the College Swimming Coaches 
Association of America, at West Point, N. Y. 
Sam retired from Bowling Green’s swim- 
ming coach post in 1963 with a record of 
160 wins and only 49 losses in dual-meet 
competition. 

ELIZABETH HART FRAZIER was or- 
dained into the Christian ministry March 26 
at the First Congregational Church of 
Greenwich, Old Greenwich, Conn. Though 
she received her B.D. at Yale in 1940 (and 
became one of the first 15 women in his- 
tory to do so), she remained a “minister’s 
wife’ instead of seeking ordination. In her 
ordination paper, she said the years have 
now convinced her that the reason was “cul- 
tural not familial or of devine design” be- 
cause that wasn’t what women were sup- 
posed to do in 1940. Husband Donald, ’33, 
who had received his B.D. at Yale in 1938, 
delayed his ordination until 1940 until Eliz- 
abeth completed her studies. Now, hoping 
to spend the rest of her working life spec- 
ializing in ministries relating to women, she 
is thankful she didn’t seek ordination in 
1940 when she would have been “only a 
curiosity.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Rey M. Longyear (KATH- 
ERINE EIDE) are spending the spring and 
summer in Europe. Rey has a Guggenheim 
Foundation research fellowship and is on 
sabbatical leave from the University of 
Kentucky. Their itinerary includes Naples 
in January, Vienna from February through 
May, June and July in Paris, and most of 
August with Katie’s family in Norway, clos- 
ing with the International Musicological 
Society’s congress in Copenhagen toward the 
end of August. 


1935 


PHIL and Coleta SHUMAN were guests 
of honor in February at a dinner in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, commemorating the found- 
ing of that city’s YMCA chapter by Phil’s 
father in 1902. Phil, who was born and 
lived in Argentina until he entered Oberlin, 
and his wife spent much of the winter 
traveling about South America, in particular 
Argentina, Brazil and Paraguay. They re- 
turned to the States in April, and this sum- 
mer will again help run the Silver Bay 
Association, Lake George, N. Y. 


1933 


KATHERINE M. BUELL, professor of 
biology at Doane College, Crete, Neb., will 
be one of four Doane faculty members hon- 
ored July 2 for her contributions to the 


school. She joined the faculty in 1936. The 
ceremonies will be part of Doane’s centen- 
nial observance. 

The Rev. DONALD H. FRAZIER of Green- 
wich, Conn., has become director of devel- 
opment at Albertus Magnus College, New 
Haven, Conn. He also is chaplain to Protes- 
tant students. The Rev. Mr. Frazier was 
formerly director of the Commission on 
Development of the United Church of Christ 
in New York City. He is chairman of the 
National Council of Churches subcommit- 
tee on wills and special gifts. 

EUGENE D. LACY, a general partner in 
the European firm of Price Waterhouse & 
Co., reports from Paris that he is retiring on 
June 30. He will continue to reside in 
France, where he has lived since 1947. 

JOHN R. WOODRUFF, professor of speech 
and drama at Carleton, has been invited to 
become a member of the National Theatre 
Conference. Mr. Woodruff, who has di- 
rected and designed over 250 theatrical pro- 
ductions since 1933, is also currently serving 
a three-year term on the Guthrie Theater 
Foundation’s board of directors. He joined 
the Carleton faculty in 1957. 


1932 


ROBERT J. KILMER became moderator 
of the First Church in Oberlin April 30, 
succeeding Donald M. Love, ’16, who de-° 
clined nomination after nine years of 
service. 


1931 


Mrs. Elmer R. Beloof (MARGARET 
FELTS) is an emeritus music faculty mem- 
ber of Western Michigan University. She 
retired in April 1971, following 25 years on 
the W.M.U. faculty. At the time of her re- 
tirement, she was chairman of the depart- 
ment’s keyboard area. The Beloofs reside 
in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Moving? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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JAMES W. GRANT was honored by 
friends and associates at a dinner Jan. 15 in 
Columbus, Ohio, observing his 40 years of 
public service. His training in clinical 
psychology has taken him through several 
public service positions. Presently he serves 
as executive secretary of the Franklin 
County Children’s Services Agency, a posi- 
tion he has filled except for three years 
since 1955. 

HARVEY C. HOFFSIS has retired after 41 
years with the New York Telephone Co. 
where he was commercial results super- 
visor at the firm’s upstate headquarters in 
Albany. He has been manager at Saratoga 
Springs, Saranac Lake and Troy, divisional 
commercial supervisor in Albany and dis- 
trict manager in Utica. Son Robert is dis- 
trict plant superintendent for the Diamond 
State Telephone Co. in Delaware and son 
David is in the sales department of New 
York Telephone. Daughter Janet is assistant 
regional director of the Campfire Girls of 
America in Phoenix. 

WILLA PLAYER, A.M., former president 
of Bennett College (1955-66) and current di- 
rector of the Division of College Support 
for the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (Washington, D. C.), has been 
elected to the Northfield Mount Hermon 
Schools’ board of trustees. 

MARK STALEY became a member of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer’s Three Gallon Club 
after donating 24 pints of blood to the Red 
Cross blood program. 


1929 


FRANCIS ALTER will retire in June after 
23 years on the Ohio Wesleyan faculty. He 
has been professor of education since 1962. 
In 1965, while chairman of the department, 
he was elected president of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education. He has his 
A.M. from Oberlin (1935) and Ph.D. from 
Ohio State (1961) and was principal of Ober- 
lin High School from 1937 until he joined 
the OWU faculty in 1949. 

Mr and Mrs. Robert W. Biggs (ELEANOR 
HUGHES) were present Feb. 26 for the dedi- 
cation of a new Ohio Northern University 
building: The Robert W. Biggs Engineering 
Building. 


1928 


Dr. CHANDLER McC. BROOKS, professor 
and chairman of the physiology department 
at Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has become the 14th SUNY faculty 
member ever to be named a Distinguished 
Professor. He is also dean of the School of 
Graduate Studies at Downstate, and was 
acting president of the Medical Center and 
acting dean of the College of Medicine from 
August 1970 to July 1971. 

J. GEORGE HARRAR. who retires June 30 
as president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
was honored April 4 as ‘“‘the principal archi- 
tect of what has become known as the Green 
Revolution” and as one who “has left an in- 
delible mark on his times.’’ He succeeded 
Dean Rusk as president of the foundation in 
1961. Now he has been elected a life fellow 
of the foundation—the first in its 60 years. 
Under his leadership the foundation was re- 
Structured away from specialized research 
toward the application of existing knowl- 
edge to specific fundamental problems. The 
“green revolution” in developing countries 
duplicated his efforts to increase basic crop 
yields in Mexico prior to his presidency. 

The Rt. Rev. JOHN S. HIGGINS will re- 
sign his post as bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Rhode Island on June 1 and will 
reside at 3 Cold Spring Lane, N. Kingston, 
R. I. 02852. 


1927 


Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS GURNEY (Alice 
Kerschner, ’'28) spent March on a photo- 
graphic gare and bird safari in Botswana, 
Africa. 
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1925 


ERWIN GRISWOLD, trustee of Oberlin 
and solicitor general of the U. S., is one of 
five recipients of honorary degrees from 
Ripon College May 14. He is the Commence- 
ment speaker. Other degrees go to Sidney 
Marland, Jr., U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Harvey Cox Jr., Harvard professor of 
divinity; Gloria Steinem, editor of Ms.; 
and Patricia Harris, former ambassador to 
Luxembourg. 
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Mrs. G. Howard Carragan (MARTHA 
BECK) has been commissioned to compose 
a historical cantata to commemorate the 
240th anniversary of the Gilead Lutheran 
Church’s (Brunswick, N. Y.) founding. The 
performance is scheduled for this fall. Her 
“Five Colloquies for Piano,” composed in 
1971, were performed Feb. 13 at the Amer- 
ican Music Festival Concert held at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, New York City. Another 
of her compositions, ‘Suite for Violin and 
Piano,” was performed at the Albany, N. Y.., 
Institute of History and Art Feb. 7. 

Harold Studley Gray, husband of MAR- 
GARET BOURNER ALLEN, died in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., April 5, 1972. He was a Har- 
vard alumnus. In addition to his wife, he 
leaves a son, two daughters and three step- 
daughters, Nancy Nichols Gerber, ’50, Jean 
Nichols Hillman, ’53, and Elizabeth Nichols 
Fischer, ’56, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. DONALD HANAWALT 
(LENORE SMITH) have a new granddaugh- 
ter, Julia, born Dec. 17, 1971, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Vickrey (Barbara Hanawalt, 
’*62), in San Francisco. 

DAVID H. HEYDENBURK is in his fifth 
year of service at the McAuley Water Street 
Mission, New York City. Founded 100 years 
ago, the Mission offers various services to 
needy New York City residents, including 
meals, lodging, medical care, psychiatric 
case work, spiritual programs and Gospel 
meetings. It was the first mission of its 
kind in the nation. 


ELLSWORTH H. MORSE JR., ’35, has 
become assistant comptroller general 
of the U.S., following a career at the 
U.S. General Accounting Office. Last 
year he was national president of the 
Federal Government Accountants As- 
sociation. In 1968 he received the Na- 
tional Civil Service League Career 
Service Award and in 1967 the comp- 
troller general’s award for outstand- 
ing service. He and his wife (Virginia 
Garbison, ’35) live in Alexandria. 
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ROBERT S. THOMAS, chairman of Ober- 
lin’s City Council, has been named ‘“out- 
standing senior citizen of the year” by the 
Oberlin Health Commission. A former Post 
Office worker and newspaperman, Thomas 
was honored for his terms on City Council, 
his role in creation of the city’s Human 
Relations Commission, his work on the Lor- 
ain County Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
and as a member of the Lorain County 
Board of Mental Health and Mental Retarda- 
tion. He was also cited for his work in the 
field of public housing. 
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Mr. and Mrs. I. Miller Henley (JEAN E. 
RUMMEL) recently returned from two 
Caribbean cruises. She is active in work at 
the New Castle (Pa.) First United Methodist 
Church and various civic and fraternal 
groups. 
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Mr. and Mrs. FRANCIS GRAY Mr. and 
Mrs. RALPH CLAGGETT (Pauline Munson, 
16) and Mr. and Mrs. HARLAN PARKER 
were luncheon guests March 17 at the Cry- 
stal Sands, Siesta Key, Fla., apartment of 
Mr. and Mrs. HARROL BAKER, (Virginia, 
20 A.M.). The Wilson Clarks (Helen Gray), 
both ’21, and the Paul (’28) Lemmermans 
(Gertrude Budd, ’27) were there, too. 

Mrs. JESSIE BODGE Hyatt has moved 
from Scarsdale to Hastings on Hudson, N. ey 
where she lives in a ‘‘charming home,” the 
John E. Andrus Memorial. 

Mrs. JESSIE HALL Kiel has completed 
four years on the Town Council of Weston, 
Ohio. She did not run for re-election be- 
Cause “it tied me down too much.” 

Mrs. MABEL WADE Kimmel is recovering 
in an Amherst, Ohio, nursing home, follow- 
ing injuries received from a fall in Decem- 
ber. She will return to Oberlin following 
her recovery. 
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DONALD M. LOVE ended nine years as 
moderator of the First Church in Oberlin 
April 30 when he declined nomination for a 
new term. He was succeeded by Robert J. 
Kilmer, ’32. 
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A new district Junior Achievement build- 
ing in Toledo, Ohio, will be dedicated this 
summer and named for the late GEORGE 
VRADENBURG. 
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Miss BERTHA MABEL ROGERS is resid- 
ing at Holmes House, a Pittsburgh, Pa., 
nursing home. The address is 5500 Butler 
St., Pittsburgh 15201. 
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OTIS McKEE, retired executive secretary 
of the Oberlin Chamber of Commerce, re- 
tired in April as a member of the board of 
directors of the Oberlin Savings Bank Co., 
ending an association which began in 1907 
when he joined the bank (then called State 
Savings) as a bookkeeper and janitor. He 
retired as vice president on his 70th birth- 
day in 1952. Mr. McKee now lives at the 
Methodist Home in Elyria but visits Oberlin 
every Sunday to attend church and he regu- 
larly attends faculty and Artists’ recitals. 
He bowls in Oberlin twice a week and plays 
golf occasionally. 
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THE 
OBERLIN 
MUSIC 
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On the Roy Lazarus, Director 


aS go 2 One of the nation’s distinguished 


new festivals and one of the world’s 
finest training grounds for 
young operatic artists. 


THE TALES OF HOFFMANN / Offenbach July 5-9 
L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE/Ravel and PAGLIACCI/Leoncavallo July 12-16 
H.M.S. PINAFORE/Gilbert and Sullivan July 19-23 
TOSCA/ Puccini July 26-30 
MY FAIR LADY/Lerner and Loewe August 2-6 


TICKET PRICES 

Wednesday through Saturday Eves. (8:30 P.M.), 
Sunday Eves. (7:30 P.M.) 

$6.50, S250 54730 

Saturday Matinee (2:00 P.M.) 

$4.50; 355072750 


Mail and phone orders accepted. For information on tickets 
and theater parties: 


Oberlin Music Theater 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
216-774-1221 Ext. 7291 


The Oberlin Music Theater is a summer music festival jointly sponsored by Oberlin 

College and the communities of Northern Ohio. OMT has been the recipient of grants 

from the Ohio Arts Council and the National Endowment for the Arts, a federal 

agency. 

Your help is solicited and needed so that our continuance may be assured. 

$800 Scholarship Donor q can insure the finest in musical theater educ- 
ation for a gifted student. 


$500 Benefactor You will receive season tickets for the night of 
200 Sponsor your choice in the price range of your choice. 
100 Patron 


$ 50 Contributer Your contribution will be recognized in the print- 
25 Subscriber 
Contributions are tax deductible (minus only the actual ticket price). 


ed program. 


'’ .. THE BEST KIND OF OMEN FOR THE FUTURE OF OPERA IN THIS COUNTRY, 
Robert Finn, The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


